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Are YOU In This Picture 2 


In this big Nash Statesman Airflyte, 
there’s room for grownups and 
kids, with plenty left over for 
Rover—and more luggage space 
than you ever saw! So much room 

inside the car, the seats turn into 
Twin Beds in twenty seconds! 
All-welded Airflyte Construction 
makes the Nash safer and smoother- 
riding by far—and savings 
on gas (more than 25 miles a gallon 
at average highway speed) make a 
big difference in the family budget! 






or This ¢ 


Here's America’s smartest (and first really 
sensible) convertible! A steel-ribbed, rattle- 
proof top glides on overhead rails for safety 
—and the touch of a button transforms this 
Nash Rambler Airflyte Convertible into a 

sleck closed car! A high-compression honey 

for performance, the Rambler gets up to 

30 thrill-packed miles a gallon, at average 
highway speed—seats five people in roomy 
comfort—and the low price includes the 
Weather Eye, radio and altogether nearly 


$300 worth of extras, at no extra charge! 


or This ‘ 


Picture yourself vacationing in a luxurious 
Nash Ambassador ! Here's everything 
you could ask for in a fine car 
Super-compression (7.3 to 1) Turbo- 
Head Engine . . . Hydra-Matic Drive 
with exclusive Selecto-Lift Starting... 
an amazing smoothness of coil spring ride 
with rich interior styling . the 
distinctly different Airliner Reclining 
Seat Twin Beds . . . and the famous 
Weather Eye Conditioned Air System. 
See the beautiful Nash Ambassador and p oe “euy : 





discover a great new experience in 
comfort, luxury and pride of ownership! 


8 There's Much of Tomorrow 
| V (A In All Nash Does Today 


Nash Motors, Division Nash-Kelvinator Corporation 


Detroit, Michigan 


THE AMBASSADOR + THE STATESMAN + THE RAMBLER CONVERTIBLE LANDAU 








Best tire value starts INSIDE... with 


B.E Goodrich 


“RYTHM RI DE”. - « GIVES YOU MORE SAFETY, COMFORT, MILES 
























GENE AUTRY 


America’s Number One Cowboy says? 
“LOOK INSIDE FOR INSIDE PROOF” 


“In stunt riding, top performance depends on horses 
and riders working in rythm”, says Gene. “And inside 
this BFG tire, I saw proof that top tire performance 
depends on rythm, too.” 

See for yourself on the inside surface of a BFG Silver- 
town how cords are pre 





on spaced with no cross- 
threads. Free to work in rythm to give you “Rythm 
Ride” —today’s big tire value—at no extra cost! 

You get convenient terms, top trade-in allowance too at 
your B. F, Goodrich retailer's, 





In every tire thousands of cords 

flex as you ride. But the cords 
in most tires are as out of rythm 
as amateur stunt riders. Cord 
action is hampered by non-work- 
ing cross threads, 
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With no cross-threads BFG tire 

cords work in rythm like 
the rodeo stars above. They 
carry impact from one to an- 
other, smother road shock, 
reduce wear, cushion bumps. 


3 In most fires, cross-threads 
make cords bunch and gap, 
causing weak spots, overworked 
cords, BFG cords are sealed in 
live rubber—spacing and tension 
are uniform. 


4 Look inside —then decide. 
"Rythmic-flexing cords” in 
every tire for every need—a 
BFG exclusive! See your BFG 
retailer today. The B. F. Good- 
rich Company, Akron, Ohio. 


1D), 0’, Titleist 
First Choice 
in the Bayou Country 














IT’S THE TRUTH! Throughout 1949, 
in most of the clubs down where the 
Spanish moss hangs gray on the oaks, 
the D. T. (Dynamite Thread) Titleist was 
the favorite over any other single brand 
of golf ball! 

It’s because it gave more people more 
good golf for their money than any other 
ball. And for just the same reason, more 
players chose to use the D. T. Titleist in 
the Big Money Tournaments of 1949 — 
including the National Open and P.G.A. 
Championship (National Amateur, too) 
—than any other ball! 

So many golfers just can’t be wrong! 
And listen to this... the new D, T. Title- 
ist is even better! ... longer off the tee, 
harder to cut! For distance, feel and 
click, nothing can touch it! Your first 
drive will prove it. Acushnet Process 
Company, New Bedford, Massachusetts. 


ACUSHNET 


GOLF BALLS) 
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LETTERS 





Shades of Dec. 7 
Sir: 

... [Some] politicians in Washington seem 
to think that the Korean campaign will be a 
trivial one, in which a few of our forces will 
get some combat experience for a month or 
two, and it will then be polished off. 

Shades of Dec. 7, when we thought we'd 
lick the Japanese in six weeks! ... 

Kemp CATLETT CHRISTIAN 
Chicago, Ill. 


Watch Your Language, Comrade 
Sir: 

I wish to point out an additional reason for 
banning the word “Spasibo” in the Soviet 
Union [Trarz, July 3]. Although used as 
“Thank you”. . . it really means “God save 
(keep) you” (compounded from spasat, to 
save, and Bog, God). How could a self- 
respecting Communist use such a word? ... 


PauL FONTAINE 
Athens, Ohio 


Praise & Appraisal 
Sir: 

Thank you for your pleasant piece about 
my “wake-up copy” for WNBC and for the 
unusually accurate quote [Time, July ro]. 

Thanking you gives me an excuse to repri- 
mand you for a not too accurate statement. 
In your review [in the same issue] of Poems 
by Christopher Smart you say that “(Editor 
Robert] Brittain’s efforts may rescue Smart 
from his long imprisonment in a literary 
footnote.” It is true that Smart had to wait 
a long time to receive his proper praise (and 
appraisal) as a highly original poet. But, 
after almost two centuries of neglect, Smart 
has been discovered and rediscovered in the 
last dozen years. I refer, for example, to 
the ten pages devoted to him in my Treasury 
of Great Poems (Simon & Schuster) pub- 
1942 





Louis UNTERMEYER 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Levittown, Upper Level 


Sir: 

True, the Levitt organization is “the Gen- 
eral Motors of the housing industry” [Tie, 
July 3], but we who bought from his Cadillac 
line instead of his Chevrolet line are some- 
times irked by the public impression ... 





that all Levitt houses are per se Levittown 
houses. 

The homes in the Levitt-built Roslyn 
Country Club community may not be as 
interesting sociologically (they sell in the 
$18-$23,000 bracket) or statistically (he's 
building “only” 400 of them this year) as his 
smaller and more numerous dwellings, but 
they are creating a “new way of life” for 
higher-income families just as surely and 
dramatically as his Levittown houses are for 
the younger ex-G.ls ... 

Rosert G, PEARSON 
Roslyn Heights, N.Y. 


Sir: 

. . » Housebuilder Levitt is quoted as say- 
ing: “In Levittown 99% of the people pray 
for us.” After reading the article and finding 
no mention of a church or synagogue among 
the 40,000’ residents of this youthful com- 
munity, I am moved to ask: Where do they 
pray? 

Apret J. MoNCRIEF 
St. Joseph, Mo. 
q Levittown has four Protestant 
churches, one Roman Catholic church, 
one synagogue.—Eb. 


Gamest 
Sir: 

Congratulations to [Trme, July 3) for giv- 
ing harness racing its long overdue recogni- 
tion. Your story of Proximity, now eight 
years old, breaking four world records and 
reaching the pinnacle of her racing career, 
warms the heart of every lover of the stand- 
ard-bred horse. 

It is to be hoped that from now on we will 
see more space in Time . . . devoted to these, 
the gamest of racing horses. 

Walpole, Mass. FraNK L. MILLER 


Q Keep looking—Eb. 


Tar & Feather Appliqué 
Sir: 

As self-appointed spokesman for women 
who “love having new  clothes”—which 
should take in every normal, abnormal and 
subnormal woman in America—I’d like to say 
that Merchant of Unhappiness Earl Puckett 
{Tote, July 3) has a fair chance of accelerat- 
ing his own obsolescence with his proposal to 
introduce a New Look each year. 

His suggestions may be a profitable pattern 
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The doctor advises a patient about 


HIGH BLOOD PRESSURE 





DOCTOR: “Your recent physical exam- 
ination showed that you are in good 
condition, although your blood pressure 
is up. Additional tests and examinations 
I have made indicate that you have 
uncomplicated high blood pressure. ‘This 
means that no underlying diseases or 
infections are causing your condition. 
“Actually, high blood pressure, or 
hypertension, may be slight, moderate, 
or severe. Even when it is severe, many 
people continue to lead active, normal 
lives for many years simply by follow- 
ing the doctor’s advice and by adopting 
healthful living habits.” 
PATIENT: “Just what is high blood 
pressure?” 
DOCTOR: “It is a condition that results 
when the blood flowing through the 
body’s small vessels meets increased re- 
sistance. This is usually brought about 
by the narrowing of these small vessels. 
This narrowing may occur in response 
to emotional or other factors. 





















Knowledge of what causes high blood 
pressure is increasing, thanks to re- 
search supported by the Life Insur- 
ance Medical Research Fund and 
others. In fact, there is hope that both 
preventive and curative measures 
may be found as research continues. 
For more information about high 
blood pressure, write for Metropoli- 
tan’s free booklet, 80T, entitled 
“Your Heart.” 


“Everybody’s blood pressure varies 
from time to time. However, when these 
blood vessels remain constantly tight- 
ened up, persistent high blood pressure 
results,”” 


PATIENT: “How does high blood pres- 
sure cause harm?” 


DOCTOR: “Mainly by placing an addi- 
tional strain on the heart and blood 
vessels. This, in turn, causes enlarge- 
ment of the left ventricle of the heart. 
As a result, the efficiency of the heart’s 
chief pumping chamber is lessened, 
Then, too, the arteries wear out sooner 
than they would if the blood pressure 
were normal.” 


PATIENT: “I understand. Now, Doctor, 
what can I do to help myself?” 


DOCTOR: “First, learn to avoid worry 
and mental strain. For example, if there 
are situations which always upset you, 
make a special effort to avoid them. 
Slow down—go through your daily 


Metropolitan Life 


Insurance Company 
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Bek. Loo 


routine without undue fuss or hurry. 
The calmer you become, the more your 
blood vessels tend to relax—and thus 
help to lower your blood pressure. You 
must also get your weight down to what 
is normal for you and keep it there, you 
must get plenty of sleep and rest, and you 
must not neglect having periodic health 
examinations.” 


PATIENT: “What about the new treat- 
ments . . . special diets and drugs?” 


DOCTOR: “In selected cases, the newer 
forms of treatment are often helpful. 
Some of the newer drugs may be helpful 
in many cases, but owing to the wide 
variation in the causes of high blood 
pressure, these should only be taken 
with the advice of your physician. Va- 
rious diets in which salt, protein, and 
fats are restricted have often benefited 
some patients. But in your case, like 
many others, simple common sense treat- 
ment usually produces good results.” 







Please send me a copy 
of your booklet, 80T, | 
“Your Heart.” 








Street. 





YOUR ALLIED AGENT 





no.1 specialist in 
local moving! 





Your local Allied Agent is listed in the classified 
telephone directory. Agents from coast to coast. 


NO.1 ON U.S. HIGHWAYS » NO.1 IN SERVICE ¢ NO.1 IN YOUR COMMUNITY 
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for the garment trade, but if he cuts out 
“basic utility,” he'll eventually cut the under- 
pinnings out of his own foundations . . . 

(Mrs.) Bee Mitcuery 
New York City 


Sir: 

... Mr. Puckett's attitude of “Let’s milk 
the suckers for what we can” does more to 
bring on governmental economic controls 
than any socialistic campaign .. . 

Grorce W. STEVENSON 
San Diego, Calif. 
Sir: 
I have seldom felt so outraged . . . 


L. D. RAMazEAU 
Grosse Ile, Mich. 
Sir: 

A good “soft line” for Style Arbiter Puck- 
ett would require, because of his reflection on 
American women, a foundation garment of 
tar with a feather appliqué. 

M. A. Hatcu 


Lexington, Ky. 


Sir: 

... We are all of us the victims of . .. 
Machiavellis like Mr. Puckett, who have re- 
duced man’s function on earth to being a 
consumer, and the more he consumes the 
better a man he is. . . 

C. VOLLNHOFER 
Colfax, Calif. 


For Whom the Tailor Tolls 
Sir: 

No doubt you will hear from many other 
people regarding the old saying “It takes nine 
tailors to make a man [Time, July 3].” I 
think you'll find the “tailor” referred to is not 
the needle and thread tailor but something 
quite different, The term “tailor” refers to a 
peal of a bell (church, that is). When a per- 
son in a community died, the sexton rang 
“nine tailors” to indicate the death of a man 
and six for women; the peals were rung in 
courses of three, Hence the or'gin of the say- 
ing “nine tailors make a man”... 

Axice A, MIssLen 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
q Both versions flourish. The peal of 
“tailors” seems to be a corruption of 
“tellers,” a teller being one toll of a 
bell. Wrote Thomas Carlyle in Sartor 
Resartus: “Doth it not stand on rec- 
ord, that the English Queen Elizabeth, 
receiving a deputation of eighteen tai- 
lors, addressed them with a ‘Good 
morning, gentlemen both!’ ”—Epb. 


For the Record 
Sir: 

In your issue of July 10 you credit me with 
“the first successful removal of an entire lung, 
in 1933”... 

Although my operation was the first suc- 
cessful one in which a whole lung was cut out 
at one stage, two other pioncers in this field 
deserve much praise for their courage and 
success. Rudolph Nissen, then of Berlin but 
now of New York, in 1931 caused the lung of 
a child to slough out by operating on her in 
two stages in such a way as deliberately to 
shut off the blood to the lung. In 1932 Cam- 
eron Haizht of the University of Michigan 
. . + performed a similar operation on an- 
other child . .. Both patients recovered . . . 
The reason for the operation in my case was a 
cancer of the lung. The patient is living and 
well ... This case, therefore, was the first suc- 
cessful removal of a whole lung for cancer. 

Evarts A. GraHAM, M.D. 
Washington University 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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The 


Rembrandt 
Album 





The Rembr andt Album - to be sold at retail for $13.50~is yours 
Tree if you obtain a Membership in The Heritage Club at this time! 


Now—but for a brief time only! —you can obtain a unique collection of the world’s classics, 


illustrated by the world’s great artists and well printed on permanent papers—for the same 


price as rental library books! AND YOU OBTAIN THE REMBRANDT ALBUM FREE! 


Wruar 1s THE REMBRANDT ALBUM? 

Well, it is something new, beautiful, too. 

Ic is about 11 by 14 inches in size. It is 
a strong portfolio in which you will find 
mounted prints of thirty of Rembrandt 
van Rijn’s most famous works of art. These 
are selected so that you will own a survey 
of the work of “the greatest artist who 
ever lived!’ Some paintings are reproduced 
in full color by lithography; some draw- 
ings are reproduced by collotype; some 
etchings are etched-plate gravures. 

Only the fact that the costly plates, for 
the making of these reproductions, were 
used in the famous edition of R.V.R. pub- 
lished by The Heritage Press, enables the 
directors of the Press to ofier this Album 
for sale at $13.50. 

Yet a copy of the Album will be given 
to you, as a gift from the directors of this 
Club, if you obtain a membership now! 


Now The Heritage Club is preparing 
the announcement of the Fifteenth Anni- 
versary Series of its fine books, for distri- 
bution to its members during the coming 
twelve months; and the membership rolls 
are opened for a brief time. 

The Heritage Club distributes to its 
members “the classics which are our heri- 
tage from the past, in editions which will 
be the heritage of the future.” They are es- 
pecially designed by the most famous ty- 
pographers, illustrated by the greatest of 
artists, printed on papers chemically tested 
to assure a life of at least two centuries, 
handsomely bound. 

And the members obtain these books for 
the same price that they are called upon to 
pay for ordinary rental library books! De- 
spite increases, during the past six years, 
of about one hundred percent in the costs 
of production, each member pays only 
$3.65 for each book —or only $3.28 if he 
makes payment in advance! 
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Now tue Prospectus for the Fifteenth 
Anniversary Series is being prepared. Be- 
cause the books have not yet been printed, 
it is possible for the directors of the Club 
to increase the number of copies; and, for 
that reason, the directors invite one thou- 
sand interested people to come into the 
membership at this time. If you apply for 
one of these new memberships (and in 
time to get one of them!), you will obtain 
books like these: 

War & Peace, in a wonderful volume il- 
lustrated by Verestchagin and Eichenberg; 
Ivanhoe, with beautiful water-colors by 
Edward Wilson; Madame Bovary, illus- 
trated in Paris by Pierre Brissaud; The 
Pilgrim's Progress, with the water-colors of 
William Blake; and The Way of All Flesh, 
and The House of the Seven Gables, and 
Faust... 

These are only a few of the titles which 
you will find described in the Prospectus 
now in preparation. 

Yet, if it should happen that you do not 
desire to have any of these books, you are 
given a list of dozens of Heritage books- 
in-print—from which you are permitted to 
select substitution titles, 


Tere HAVE BEEN great book bargains 
before, of course, and there will be again. 
But it seems safe to say that never in the 
history of book publishing has a greater 
bargain than this been offered to wise buy- 
ers of good books. 

You are invited to put this statement to 
the test. If you will fill out the coupon 
printed herewith, and mail it to The Heri- 
tage Club, you will be sent a copy of the 
completely descriptive Prospectus. Also, 
one of the available memberships will be 
reserved for you until you have had time 
to study the Prospectus and to send in 
your application. 

You would do well to send for it now! 
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‘Reservation Coupon 
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To THE HERITAGE CLUB, 
595 MADISON AVE., New York 22 


Please send me your new Prospectus, in 
which are described the books to be dis- 
tributed in the Fifteenth Anniversary Se- 
ries, and also a circular descriptive of 
THE REMBRANDT ALBUM, I understand 
that, if I send you my application at this 
time, I will be entitled to have a copy of 
THE REMBRANDT ALBUM (retail price, 
$13.50} without cost; and that you will 
now reserve a membership for me. 
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PLEASE PRINT 


i 
ADDRESS 





CITY & STATE 
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"Bach time you quench a summer thirst 
Remember that your health comes first. 
To guard yourself from germs unseen 
Use Dixie Cups, they’re always clean. 


mrvnrvensreoerncserenosevetonesonosneusnsnsenavnsnsrenreseneavnsscnacenenenessnnsenunrvaseusousaneantiasnenenestamnessoeononteonistnreomioonie WAIT ssneseas 
To help prevent the spread of colds and other ills within the family, use Dixie Cups in the bathroom and kitchen, 

Do awey with that germ-spreading bothroom tumbler, Now on sale with attractive plastic holder at local stores. eee 

Dixie Cup Company, Easton, Pa, Original Makers of the Poper cup ® MANY SHAPES AND SIZES 
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MAKE THIS TEST ! 


To see how fast it's ready to go to work, drop 
o Bayer Aspirin tablet in a glass of water, 
and time its disintegrating speed. What hap- 
pens in the glass, happens in your stomach, 
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) Millions of people use Bayer As- 
pirin for relief when they have an 

4 ordinary headache, neuritic or neu- 
ralgic pain. This is because Bayer Aspirin 
tablets start disintegrating with astonishing 
speed ...are actually ready to go to work 
in two seconds. And these people know this 
is why Bayer Aspirin brings quick relief. 

But important as fast relief is when you're 
in pain, there are also other reasons why 
Bayer Aspirin is the choice of so many 
people from coast to coast. 

First, it’s remarkably effective. Second, 
it’s wonderfully gentle. In fact, Bayer As- 
pirin’s single active ingredient is so effective, 
doctors regularly prescribe it for pain relief 


Bayer Aspirin 
_ Is Ready To Go 


.+.is so gentle to the system, mothers give 
it even to small children on their doctors’ 
advice. 

So don’t experiment with drugs that have 
not stood the test of time. Whenever you 
have a headache, do as millions do—use 
Bayer Aspirin for fast, dependable relief. 
And when you buy, buy by name. Ask for 
genuine Bayer Aspirin. 


NOW...BAYER ASPIRIN IN CHILDREN’S SIZE 


New 2% grain tablets (containing half the amount of 
regular size Bayer Aspirin tablets) provide proper 


children’s dosage as prescribed by your doctor. They're 
neither flavored nor colored, so they cannot be mis- 
taken for candy. 30 Tablets—25¢. 





*Because no other pain reliever can match its record of use by 
millions of normal people, without ill effect, one thing 
you can take with complete confidence is genuine 
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A LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 





Qn0nTinne-Raoder 


The war in Korea has focused the news spot- 
light on some faces that have long been familiar 
to Time readers—especially in times of trouble. 





AY 1, 1944, a month before D-day. 

Said Trae: “Just before he left 
[the ground troops divisional bivouac 
area in the south of 
England }, he [ Gen- 
eral Bradley | made 
a short speech to 
all the officers of 
the division... He 
did not tell these 
officers that their 
task would be easy. 
He did tell them 
that their country was giving them the 
best of weapons, planning, air and naval 
support. But he told them that life and 
victory would lie in their own hands. 
They must be fit, know their weapons, 
use their skill and wits. They must 
have confidence in themselves; then 
their men would have confidence in 
them. Omar Bradley, who is no orator, 
ended with a plain promise that had 
the ring of more than oratory: ‘I will 
see you on the beaches.’” 





Dec. 4, 1944, during the Cologne 
Offensive. Said True: “Nothing in the 
immediate prospect 
before Omar Brad- 
ley directly suggest- 
ed the end of a war, 
or even the end of 
a campaign. But in 
4 the eye of his keen, 
| Wa) analytical mind 
@— General Bradley 

could see beyond 
the belching, jerking guns, the wallow- 
ing tanks, the struggling infantrymen. 
The armies on the south flank of the 
Allied Line were moving faster than he, 
because they were exploiting a weak- 
ness which already existed. Bradley was 
busy creating a weakness—one which 
may be fatal to Germany.” 
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This week General Bradley makes his fourth 
appearance on Time's cover. Last week Joseph 
Stalin was there for the eighth time. A fortnight 
ago General MacArthur turned up for his seventh 
cover. Each of their cover portraits is reproduced 
below with a characteristic quotation from the 
stories about them—a partial record of what 
Tre has been saying about these news figures 
over the last two decades. 


Cordially yours, 


5 alinaiiias 


April 1, 1946, when Bradley was 
head of the Veterans Administration. 
Said Tre: “There is a quality of 
greatness about 53-year-old Omar 
Bradley—in his plain face and sense of 
humanity. Once, musing on a soldier’s 
life, he observed that he had spent 30 
years training him- 
self to make deci- 
sions which would 
cost human lives. 
‘You don’t sleep 
any too well from 
it,’ he said quietly. 
Now the General’s 
job is patching up 
shattered lives... 
The hazards and responsibilities of this 
peacetime assignment, in some respects, 
are greater than any he ever had in 
wartime. But the General sleeps better 
—and millions of U.S, veterans could 
sleep better because he is on the job.” 





ARCH 25, 1935, just after Con- 

gress had passed an increased ap- 
propriations bill for the War Depart- 
ment. Said Tume: “Every year since he 
became Chief of 
Staff in 1930, Gen- 
eral Douglas Mac- 
Arthur had vainly 
pleaded for funds 
to build the mili- 
tary establishment 
up to what he con- 
sidered minimum 
requirements ... 
[Said he]: ‘Unless we move quickly 
we'll be a beaten nation paying huge 
indemnities after the next war.’ ” 


Dec. 29, 1941, when MacArthur 
commanded U.S. Army forces in the 
Far East. Said Tre: “Lieut. Douglas 














MacArthur was fresh out of West 
Point in 1903, on assignment in the 
Philippines, and 
the first hostile 
bullets of his life 
scared him badly. 
Last week, 38 
years later, General 
Douglas MacAr- 
thur was back in 
the Philippines 
fighting the tough- 
est battle of his life . . . To Douglas 
MacArthur, it seemed scarcely strange 
that his life should have come full 
circle.” 


March 30, 1942, after MacArthur 
had arrived in Australia from Bataan 
to assume supreme 
command of all 
Allied forces in 
the far Pacific. Said 
Time: “On Cor- 
regidor, where the 
great guns leered at 
the Japs across 
Manila Bay, it was 
night when Mac- 
Arthur left. It was night in Bataan, 
where the soldiers slept or watched and 
the P-gos rested under the trees. It was 
the time for General MacArthur to 
leave the Philippines, his men, his sec- 
ond home, his assured place in history.” 


Oct. 30, 1944, when MacArthur re- 
turned to the Philippines. Said Trwe: 
“The Douglas Mac- 
Arthur who landed 
at Leyte last week 
had written an ex- 
traordinary chapter 
in personal experi- 
ence as well as in 
public service. Past 
60, with a crack 
record behind him, 
he had had to prove himself all over 
again. He had done it.” 


Aug. 27, 1945, after the Japanese 
had capitulated. Said Time: “Forces di- 
rect'y under Mac- 
Arthur’s command 
must take the sur- 
render of Japan’s 
home armies, oc- 
cupy the four 
‘home islands,’ and 
perhaps Korea. 
Upon these forces 
(which would in- 
clude token groups from other Allies) 
would fall the burden of implementing 
plans to secure the peace of the world, 
and of Asia in particular.” 


May 9, 1949, as Chinese Commu- 
nist armies crossed the Yangtze and 
drove south across prostrate China. 
Said Trwe: “Most Americans still do 
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not realize the scope of MacArthur's 
task in Japan. But one fact is driving 
itself home: while the U.S. labors on 
the dam that con- 
tains Communism 
in Europe, the Red 
tide has risen 
mightily in Asia 
and now threatens 
to engulf half the 
world’s people. In 
all Asia, tiny, beat- 
en Japan is the one 
place where the U-S. still has a firm 
foothold, where it still has a chance to 
redeem the West’s sorry record of fail- 
ure and confusion in the East.” 





July 10, 1950, the second week of 
the Korean war. Said Tre: “Last 
week, after five 
years of division 
and bloody dissen- 
sion in the Land of 
the Morning Calm, 
what remained of 
Korean freedom 
was staggering un- 
der the savage at- 
tack of a tyranny 
far more complete than that of the 
Japanese. Douglas MacArthur had said 
(and the U.S. people had forgotten): 
‘There is no security on this earth. 
There is only opportunity.’ ” 





UNE 9, 1930, a story which dis- 

cussed Russia’s economic rise and 
its dealings with U.S. businessmen. 
Said Time: “Exactly where Stalin 
stands on the question of overthrow- 
ing the U.S. Government appears from 
what he said last year in an address to 
the American Section of the Third In- 
ternational, ‘I consider that the Com- 
munist Party of the U.S.A. is one of 
the few Communist Parties to which 
history has confid- 
ed decisive tasks 
from the viewpoint 
of the world revolu- 
tionary movement. 
The revolutionary 
crisis . . . in the 
United States... 
is near... The 
American Commu- 
nist Party must be ready to meet the 
crisis fully armed to take over the direc- 
tion of the future class war...’ Notice 








exhorting the U.S. Communist Party.” 


Feb. 24, 1936, Stalin shared this 
cover with China’s Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek, Japan’s Emperor 
Hirohito and Henry Pu-Yi, the puppet 
Emperor of Manchukuo. The Japanese- 
led Manchurian army had clashed with 
Soviet-backed Mongol forces. Said 
True: “In the deep fastness of West- 
ern Asia, along nebulous frontiers 
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supposed to divide Soviet power from 
the forces of Empire, battle was joined 
as a thousand Mon- 
gol rifles cracked 
and light Japanese 
tanks whirled into 
action. The fighting 
last week came as a 
grim climax. Prel- 
udes have been 
more than 100 
frontier ‘incidents’ 
as the Japanese 
Empire and its vassals steadily en- 
croached toward the Soviet Union.” 


Dec. 20, 1937, as the Russians voted 
in their first “free” election. Said 
Tre: “Since the 
death of Lenin in 
1924 and the ex- 
pulsion of Trotsky, 
Stalin has driven 
and scolded 166,- 
000,000 Russians 
to equip the Soviet 
Union with fairly 
adequate heavy in- 
dustry, to collectivize Russian farms, to 
build an army, to fulfill successive Five 
Year Plans. The cost of these successes 
has been measured in the execution of 
thousands, and the exile to Siberia and 
the Polar North of hundreds of thou- 
sands who resisted his driving and 
scolding.” 


Jan. 1, 1940, when Stalin was Tre’s 
Man of the Year for 1939. Said Trve: 
“The signing in 
Moscow's Kremlin 
on the night of Au- 
gust 23-24 of the 
Nazi - Communist 
‘Non - Aggression’ 
Pact was a diplo- 
matic démarche lit- 
erally world-shat- 
tering ... Comrade 
Stalin was there in person to give it his 
smiling benediction, and no one doubt- 
ed that it was primarily his doing. By 
it Germany broke through British- 
French ‘encirclement,’ freed herself 
from the necessity of fighting on two 
fronts at the same time. Without 
the Russian pact, German generals 
would certainly have been loath to 
go into military action. With it, World 
War IT began.” 


Oct. 27, 1941, when Hitler’s Wehr- 
macht was on the threshold of Mos- 
cow. Said Time: 
“He [Stalin] had 
lived the Revolu- 
tion. While the 
Lenins, the Trot- 
skys, the Bukhar- 
ins had hidden in 
foreign exiles, he 
had fought inside 











Russia. He came down through the 
years, to feel that he knew what Russia 
needed, and he would go neither too fast 
nor too slowly to achieve it, though it 
meant the ruthless execution of hun- 
dreds of his friends and the inhuman 
starvation of millions of peasants.” 


Jan. 4, 1943, after the Russians had 
stopped the Germans and mounted 
their counteroffen- 
sive. Said Time: 
“The year 1942 
was a year of blood 
and strength. The 
man whose name 
means steel in Rus- 
sian, whose few 
words of English 
include the Ameri- 
can expression ‘tough guy,’ was the man 
of 1942. Only Joseph Stalin knew how 
close Russia stood to defeat in 1942, and 
only Joseph Stalin fully knew how he 
brought Russia through. But the whole 
world knew what the alternative would 
have been. . .” 


Feb. 5, 1945, one week before the 
Yalta Conference. Said Time: “But 
instinctively Amer- 
icans and Britons 
sensed that this was 
more than the usu 
al political crisis, 
that the hands of 
the clock of history 
had suddenly 
bumped ahead toa 
later hour, that that 
crisis in Western civilization of which 
World War II had been the organic 
symptom had reached a new stage. Be- 
fore the impending Big Three confer- 
ence lay the alternatives: peace—as 
lasting a peace as men could contrive 
through the adjustment of differences 
between the only three great powers 
which after World War II would be 
capable of waging effective war; or the 
alternative which most Americans pre- 
ferred not to think of, even in the pri- 
vacy of their minds—World War III.” 


July 17, 1950, the third week of war 
in Korea. Said Tue: “Where is the 
Korean war leading 
the world? ... Will 
it spread. ..? The 
answer was buried 
in the mind of a 
grey, catlike old 
man behind the 
walls of the Kreme 
lin. Would the cat 
in the Kremlin 
jump again? If he did, where and how 
would he strike? Or could he again be 
made to purr benignly in the role that 
had persuaded a lot of Americans [who 
would now like to bite their tongues off] 
to call him, fondly, Uncle Joe?” 
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THE NATION 
The Kidding Stopped 


Before anyone had said so officially, 
without needing someone to spell it out, 
the U.S. people had realized that this was 
going to be a long pull and a tough one. 
Said one veteran: “At first, all of us were 
sort of kidding about it, saying ‘Well, are 
you ready to go?’ Now the kidding has 
stopped.” Last week, looking at the news 
pictures as the First Marine Division em- 
barked at San Diego, every veteran was 
wondering: How soon will they want me? 

The whole nation had the air of a man 
waiting. The economy twitched a little, 
nervously, With reflexes conditioned by 
World War II, consumers started a rush 
on cars, tires, nylons, washing machines 
and refrigerators, soap and even toilet 
paper. (A Chillicothe, Mo. man wrote his 
grocer: “Give me 100 pounds of sugar 
before those hoarders get it.’’) 

Harry Truman wore his air of deter- 
mined calm, but there were changes in his 
crowded routine. His calling list still in- 
cluded old cronies from Kansas City but 
the unlisted callers were more important. 
Secretary of State Acheson and Defense 
Secretary Louis Johnson dropped in al- 
most at will. Every morning at 9—after 
the walk, after the breakfast swim and 
massage—he got a briefing from J.C.S. 
Chairman Omar Bradley (see cover). And 
he had issued orders to ring the telephone 
beside his bed at any time of night if there 
was important news. 

The Rev. Dr. Billy Graham, agleam in 
a pistachio-colored suit and white shoes, 
called to warn him that the U.S. people 
are gripped by “a fear you could almost 
call hysteria” and suggested the President 
proclaim a national day of prayer and 
humiliation. Mildly, Harry Truman told 
Graham that the answers to today’s prob- 
lems were found in the Sermon on the 
Mount, particularly the Seventh Beati- 
tude: “Blessed are the peacemakers, for 
they shall be called the children of God.” 
Billy emerged pleased; but there would 
be no national day of humiliation. 

At week's end, Harry Truman shut him- 
self off from routine. He studied the re- 
ports of his advisers, planned and consid- 
ered in the awful loneliness of responsi- 
bility. This week he went to Congress to 
ask what everyone knew had to be asked 
—more men (including National Guard 
units); more controls (on credit, and on 
allocations of scarce materials); more 
money. There was little question that he 
would get what he asked. 








Arr Force Recruits 1n New York City 
The White House phone would ring all night. 


THE CONGRESS 
Something Ought To Be Done 


Waiting to hear from Harry Truman, 
Congress was alarmed and frustrated, not 
sure what ought to be done, but sure that 
something ought to be, and quickly. Ko- 
rea, cried Texas’ Lyndon Johnson, would 
go down in history “as a slaughterhouse 
for democracy or as a graveyard for ag- 
gression.” He wanted to call out the 
National Guard and the Organized Re- 
serves and to give the President powers to 
mobilize industry. Maine’s Owen Brewster 
wanted to let MacArthur use the atom 
bomb at his discretion. 

Spending & Saving. Besides making 
speeches, Congress worked hard. Without 
changing a word, the House Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee rushed through the Sen- 


War In Asia 


With three special reports 
by Time correspondents 


See Page 20 


BACKGROUND FOR WAR 
See Page 30 





second-year military assistance to for- 
eign nations (“Woefully inadequate,” de- 
clared Mississippi's Senator James O. 
Eastland with post-Korean wisdom), and 
called for a Pacific pact modeled on the 
North Atlantic pact. The Senate Finance 
Committee, after talking it over with 
Secretary of the Treasury John Snyder, 
regretfully shelved the bill to cut excise 
taxes. Thirty-five Senators (including five 
Democrats) backed a 10% cut in all non- 
defense appropriations, including ECA. 
Majority Leader Scott Lucas promptly 
objected to any such “meat-ax” cut. 
All week, nerves jangled with the strain 
of uncertainty and bad news. Once, the 
Senate was startled when a grev, hooded 
figure rose in the gallery, intoning sepul- 
chrally: “I am here to warn you.” The 
lady, who said she was “the phantom of 
the past,” was hustled off by Capitol 
guards, for mental observation, 
Something for Senators. Bickering was 
fiercest over a $10 million appropriation 
to build the Senate a new office building 
with auditorium, movie projection rooms, 
swimming pool and garage. Roared Lou- 
isiana’s Allen J. (“Little Bull”) Ellender: 
“I say we ought to examine our con- 
sciences.” New Mexico’s Dennis Chavez 
argued plaintively that Senators’ offices 
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International 
“THE PHANTOM OF THE Past” 
A voice from the gallery. 


are overcrowded (they are), that they 
have no place to receive visitors. Cried 
Chavez: “Oh, we can vote billions of 
dollars without batting an eye. We can 
appropriate automobiles for third-class 
clerks in a department. But when it comes 
to doing something for the people of the 
United States, we are told that we must 
+ « . not waste the people’s money.” After 
some hours of this, Florida’s Spessard 
Holland suggested that the Senate vote 
down the building “quietly and quickly” 
and then “go on to more vital business of 
the nation.” The Senate did, 42 to 35. 
There was no longer any hope of ad- 
journment. But Administration leaders 
were anxious to get at least a recess. 
“We've got to shut off those damn 
speeches,” explained one. “Everybody 
wants to pop off for the folks back home.” 
Last week the Senate also: 
q Fell nine short of the 64 votes needed 
to impose cloture on FEPC, the only way 
to shut off a filibuster if the bill were 
brought up. Voting for cloture: 22 Demo- 
crats and 33 Republicans; against, 27 
Democrats and 6 Republicans. Civil rights 
legislation was dead in the 81st Congress. 
The House: 
@ After a Presidential appeal, its Appro- 
priations Committee reversed itself, re- 
stored the full $26,900,000 requested for 
the Point Four Program. 
@ Killed one of the President’s reorgan- 
ization plans which would have created a 
Welfare Department and presumptively a 
Cabinet post for FSAdministrator Oscar 
Ewing, by 249 to 71. 
q Passed a bill permitting eleven Govern- 
ment agencies and departments (State, 
Defense, AEC, etc.) to fire employees as 
poor security risks, 
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THE ATOM 
A Friendly Favor 


For six months, President Truman had 
been unsuccessfully trying to land a man 
of stature as chairman of the U.S. Atomic 
Energy Commission. All the time, Con- 
necticut’s Senator Brien McMahon kept 
nudging the presidential ribs and pointing 
admiringly at McMahon’s friend and for- 
mer law partner, Gordon Dean. Last week 
Mr. Truman gave in to McMahon's rib- 
poking, The White House announced that 
friendly, freckled Gordon Dean, a mem- 
ber of AEC since May 1949, would be the 
new $17,500-a-year chief of the nation’s 
billion-dollar atomic energy program. 

As chairman of Congress’ Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy, Brien Mc- 
Mahon was in a fine spot to do a friend a 
favor. Dean was appointed to AEC in the 
first place at McMahon's urging, was re- 
appointed this year to a fresh three-year 
term. Seattle-born Gordon Dean, 44, be- 
gan his public career under McMahon's 
wing. In 1934, he quit teaching law at 
Duke University to become assistant to 
McMahon in the Justice Department’s 
Criminal Division; there the two became 
friends, Dean spent six years at Justice, 
quit to join McMahon's Washington law 
firm. After the war, in which he served as 
a lieutenant in Naval Intelligence, Dean 
went back to teaching law (at the Uni- 
versity of Southern California) until Mc- 
Mahon got him his job in AEC. 

An assiduous and thoughtful workman 
who shuns the babble of Washington party 
going (he plows through a briefcase full 
of documents every night at his Chevy 
Chase home), Dean is well-liked in the 
capital and on good terms with the power- 
ful and ofttimes crotchety congressional 
Atomic Energy Committee. But as an 
administrator and a long-range policy- 
maker, he is not regarded as the equal of 
David E. Lilienthal, who resigned the 
chairmanship in February after guiding 
AEC through its first tough three years. 
Nor is he considered as competent as out- 
spoken Commissioner Sumner T. Pike, a 
Republican, who was renominated last 
week only after Brien McMahon assured 
the Senate that the President would not 
name Pike as chairman. 

Under Lilienthal and the acting chair- 
manship of Pike, AEC had withstood po- 
litical pressures fairly well, worked as the 
ally rather than the captive of Mc- 
Mahon’s congressional committee. Now it 
might find its independence harder to keep. 


COMMUNISTS 
"Isn't It Clear?" 


Anybody but a Communist would have 
been embarrassed by the Communist in- 
vasion of Korea right in the middle of 
Communism’s trumpeted “World Peace 
Appeal.” 

Even the Daily Worker, published in 
New York, U.S.A., admitted that some 


comrades were “confused.” But it briskly 
set them straight. The North Koreans 
were not conducting aggression but “a 
struggle of liberation.” June 26 became 
“the date Truman ordered the invasion 
of Korea’ and the U.S. effort became 
“the Wall-Street-conceived and. Truman- 
Dulles-engineered attack on the Korean 
people.” Every North Korean success was 
another town “liberated,” every U.S. re- 
verse was gloated over (“The People’s 
Army pushed the invading forces back all 
along the line”). Cried the Worker: “To- 
day, under the orders of our Southern 
President, U.S. planes are bombing and 
strafing COLORED PEOPLE in Korea.” 

"Halt the War." The Worker got its 
war news from the Moscow and Pyong- 
yang radio, reported solemnly that U.S. 
correspondents were trying to “soften 
U.S. responsibility for atrocities.” 

Gus Hall, national secretary of the U.S. 
Communist Party, announced that the 
“Hands Off Korea” movement and the 
peace drive must be “linked.” It promptly 
was, Orated the Worker: “The world 
peace movement is mankind's greatest 
hope in this hour, It asserts: “Korea for 
Koreans . . . Isn't it clear there would be 
no fighting whatsoever in Korea if the 
U.S. invaders left Korea?” 

"Who Isn't for Peace?" Petition col- 
lectors, who had experienced a moment’s 
dismay, swarmed over the U.S. with re- 
newed zeal. The document they flourished 
was whomped up at a meeting of a Com- 
munist-sponsored something called the 
“World Committee of Peace Partisans” in 
Stockholm last March. Innocently word- 
ed, it simply condemned atomic bombing 
as aggression; it did not mention other 
kinds of aggression—like the Korean. At 
ballparks, in subways and factories, on 
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street corners, the partisans solicited sig- 
natures, “Who isn’t for peace? I'll sign,” 
was the reaction of the guileless, the 
dupes, the muddled. Day after day, the 
Worker whooped it up, ran advertise- 
ments (“The Celebrated Soviet Novelist 
Alexander Fadeyev Has Signed the Stock- 
holm Peace Appeal”). Those who refused 
to sign were pictured snarling: “No, I 
don’t want peace; I'm a fascist beast.” 

Workers from party-line unions—the 
Food, Tobacco and Agricultural Workers, 
the United Office and Professional Work- 
ers, the United Electrical Workers, the 
Marine Cooks and Stewards—canvassed 
busily for “peace” signatures. U.A.W. 
Communists in the big Ford local circu- 
lated petitions on the assembly lines. At 
the Kaiser-Frazer plant, angry U.A.W. 
unionists flung one peace collector out 
bodily, Earnest youths turned up on cam- 
puses in New York, Chicago and Austin, 
Texas, In some states, impatient cops, out 
of sheer exasperation, arrested canvassers 
on charges of disorderly conduct. 

Docile Totals. In Seattle, the peace 
partisans claimed 20,000 signatures, in 
Los Angeles 5,000 for a start, in Houston 
3,000, in Chicago 200,000, in New York 
more than 500,000, Last week the “New 
York Labor Conference for Peace” boast- 
ed that the U.S. total had reached more 
than 1,000,000, the world total 350 mil- 
lion. The plan is to present the petition to 
the U.N. Assembly meeting in September. 

Secretary of State Dean Acheson 
branded the petition a “propaganda trick,” 
pointed out that more than half the popu- 
lation of North Korea was reported to 
have signed just before they launched 
their attack. 


OPINION 
Oh, Henry! 


After waiting for three weeks to get 
what he called the “full facts,” Henry 
Wallace took his stand on Korea, Said 
he: “When my country is at war and the 
United Nations sanctions that war, I am 
on the side of my country and the U.N.” 

Wallace brushed aside a whole clutch 
of Progressive Party comrades who had 
been trying to set him straight. Russia, he 
declared defiantly, was behind the whole 
thing and could stop the war tomorrow if 
she wanted to. Said Wallace: “I cannot 
agree with those who want to start a 
propaganda drive to pull the U.N. troops 
out of Korea,’’* 

He did, however, think that the war 
had put the U.S. in an “insane” position, 
and had a solution for the whole thing. 
The solution: “Truman and Stalin to 
meet to discuss a real Point Four program 
operating through the U.N. with money 
contributed by all the nations on the 
basis of one-third of the armaments ex- 
penditures.” 

New York 


* Headlined the tabloid News: 


WALLACE IS ON OUR SIDE. 
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ARMED FORCES 


Where Do We Go From Here? 
(See Cover) 


The country was not yet preparing for 
Armageddon; it was merely trying to win 
a dirty, small-bore war in Korea. As of 
last week, before the President sent his 
message to Congress, even this effort was 
on a minor scale. For obvious reasons 
there was no thundering of a war machine: 
no thundering war machine existed. 

Navy and Air Force lifted some of their 
World War II equipment out of moth- 
balls. Aircraft companies began stripping 





be on top and could be spewed out onto 
the grey ships. On the quay stood a few 
tight knots of women. The men were 
the 1st Provisional Marine Brigade, well- 
trained and well-equipped but fewer than 
5,000 strong. Their commander told them: 
“There will be casualties among you.” At 
week's end, heavily convoyed, the expe- 
dition departed. 

Great Hopes. From West Coast ports 
sailed two carriers laden with planes. Far- 
ther westward, occasional warships crept 
into Pearl Harbor, vanished into the 
reaches of the Pacific. Through Hawaii 
flowed the other, inevitable, steady stream 


Internationol 


BREMERTON HARBOR: MOTHBALL FLEET 
In the Far East, one carrier was ready. 


plastic covers off old Corsairs, Hellcats, 
Bearcats, B-26s, B-29s. The Independence 
class carrier Bataan had been reactivated, 
modernization of the old (1942) Essex 
was stepped up to a round-the-clock op- 
eration, 

These sounds across the nation were 
only an industrial murmur. The most re- 
verberating martial noises came from the 
West Coast. For several days last week, 
vehicles rolled along Route ror from the 
Marines’ Camp Pendleton to the Navy’s 
station at San Diego. Forty-five-ton Persh- 
ing tanks lumbered across the beach and 
into LCTs. Buses disgorged men in green 
camouflaged uniforms who boarded at- 
tack transports, 

Transports were combat-loaded, i.e., 
“backwards,” kitchen gear put aboard first 
because it probably would be needed last; 
assault vehicles loaded last so they would 


of war—commercial airliners out of the 
Far East carrying hundreds of civilian 
evacuees. Two airborne arrivals flew di- 
rectly on to Washington. They were Gen- 
erals J. Lawton Collins and Hoyt S. Van- 
denberg, chiefs of the nation’s ground and 
air forces, fresh from consultation with 
Douglas MacArthur. Their colleague, Ad- 
miral Forrest Sherman, was in Washing- 
ton consulting with Congressmen. The day 
after the Korean Reds breached the 24th 
Division’s line along the Kum River (see 
War In Asta), Collins and Vandenberg 
landed in Washington with this word for 
reporters: “Our troops are doing damn well 
and everything will come out all right.” 
This was everyone's great hope. But in 
the third week of the “police action” in 
Korea, with the policeman still being 
roughed up by the thugs he had gone to 
arrest, the details of just how the military 
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1st MARINES 
“There will be casualties among you.” 


expected to bring such hopes to realiza- 
tion were far from clear. 

Nor was it clear just what had hap- 
pened. Aside from the obvious fact that 
they were outnumbered, why were U.S. 
troops being pushed around in Korea? 
Why weren’t there more troops? Why, 
after spending $50 billions in four years, 
was the U.S. so badly prepared? Why was 
the machine so inadequate? And now, how 
long would “this thing” last? What would 
it take to win whatever needed to be won 
—how much money, how many tanks, 
how many planes, how many men? 

The Unmaking of an Army. In a spa- 
cious office of the Pentagon, sharpening 
his own pencils, frugally turning out un- 
necessary lights, adored by his secretaries 
and subordinates and admired by his col- 
leagues, sat the nation’s highest military 
official. He knew some of the answers. The 
son of a schoolteacher, a graduate of West 
Point, and one of the great Allied com- 
manders of World War II, General Omar 
N. Bradley had become chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. Over the past year, 
his grey, sad and knobby face had ap- 
peared dozens of times in the committee 
rooms of congressional committees. Al- 
ways he was listened to; sometimes he 
was heeded. 

To understand what had happened, 
Bradley could, if he would, refer inquirers 
back to some recent history, to wit, the 
weeks immediately following World War 
II. He might have pointed out how the 
U.S. destroyed and left strewn around the 
globe billions of dollars worth of arms and 
equipment. It was too expensive to bring 
the stuff home; it would not be needed 
anyhow in the long years of peace which 
lay ahead. No more would big military 
forces be needed. In response to demands 
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from home which shook U.S. politicians 
to their shoes, the victorious U.S. military 
force had been demobbed. Bradley knew 
the story well. He had had to stand by 
and watch the unmaking of that mighty 
Army. Appointed head of the Veterans 
Administration, he had cushioned the 
shock for thousands of civilian soldiers 
returning to civilian life. 

Swish of the Ax. But the most critical 
decision was made in 1948, when peace 
was no longer a sure thing but only an 
outside possibility. Harry Truman had 
made that decision in a presidential elec- 
tion year. He had rejected the recom- 
mendations of Omar Bradley, his other 
military chiefs, and his Secretary of De- 
fense James Forrestal, who had set the 
minimum cost of an adequate military 
force at $18 billion. Such an expenditure 
could only be borne by jettisoning some 
of the promises of Mr. Truman’s Fair 
Deal. The President ordered his budget- 
makers to cut the military figure to $14.3 
billion. 

The blame could not be laid solely on 
Harry Truman. His was a popular policy. 
Such economizing had the support not 
only of the Fair Dealers; many a conserv- 
ative was for that kind of saving, arguing 
that the military always asked for more 
than they needed anyway. The military 
gritted its teeth and went along. Omar 
Bradley, who had asked for an Army of 
837,000 as the minimum that would be 
needed just to perform “an emergency, 
one-shot mission,” agreed to an Army of 
677,000 because, he said, he recognized 
the limits of what a nation could spend 
for security “without imperiling its eco- 
nomic survival.” His words illustrated the 
country’s dilemma. 

So with the tight-lipped compliance of 


the late James Forrestal, the slash was 
made. 

In more recent months, as the cold war 
got hotter, a Secretary of Defense might 
justifiably have asked for another exami- 
nation of the policy of economy. Louis 
Johnson, Forrestal’s successor, finally did, 
but only after he was prodded into it and 
then in a not-very-loud-voice (he asked 
for $350 million more). Up to that point 
the only sounds from Louis Johnson’s 
office had been the swish of the ax and 
Louis Johnson's reassuring roars that he 
was simply cutting off fat, never touch- 
ing a muscle, 

A House Without Utility. This might 
all be understandable, or at least explain- 
able. A little harder to understand was 
how the variation between $18 billion and 
$14.3 billion could make so much differ- 
ence—the difference, perhaps, between the 
prompt nabbing of an international felon 
in Mr. Truman’s police action and what 
was actually happening. The money final- 
ly budgeted for national defense was no 
niggling sum; it was one-third of the 
national budget. 

The situation, in some respects, was 
comparable to building an expensive new 
house appointed with everything but elec- 
tricity. Foundation, overhead, framework, 
maintenance swallowed up the bulk of the 
costs. Comparatively small expenditures 
after that were what provided real utility. 

The original “hard core” recommenda- 
tion of the military chiefs would have 
bought twelve divisions, 420 combat ships 
including 16 major carriers, a Marine 
Corps of 98,000. It would also have 
bought the 70 air groups recommended 
by the President’s own air policy (Finlet- 
ter) commission, a congressional commit- 


WHERE DID THE MONEY GO? 


In the past four years, the U.S. has 
spent about $so billion for its na- 
tional defense. Events of the past 
four weeks have caused people to 
wonder what the money bought. 
What did the U.S. get? 


@ An armed force of 1,370,000 men 
(at an annual cost of $5,000 a year 
per man for wages, upkeep). 

@ Ten Army divisions, two Marine 
(all under-strength). Three of them 
—the 82nd Airborne and the rst and 
and Marines—are well-trained and 
well-equipped. 

@ Occupation troops which main- 
tained U.S. prestige and asserted its 
power in Germany and Japan. 

@ A fleet of 238 combat ships, seven 
of them large aircraft carriers. 

@ A 48-group Air Force. 

@ A Strategic Air Force (B-36s and 
B-29s) to carry the atom bomb, 
which, though not in action, was and 
still is the U.S.’s main bet. About 
65% of all procurement went to the 
Air Force last year. 
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tee, and by the House three times, re- 
soundingly. 

The week the North Koreans struck, 
the last of 14 large carrier air groups was 
being decommissioned. The Valley Forge, 
with the eleven other warships of the 
Seventh Task Fleet, was the only carrier 
in Far Eastern waters. In the week when 
the U.S. embarked on its police action, 
it had only seven large carriers out of the 
20 it had at the end of World War II. 
Half of its ten divisions were pinned down 
in occupation duties. The troops available 
were scarcely strong enough to back the 
nation’s global commitments. The Forres- 
tal budget would at least have given the 
armed forces the extra competence they 
needed to move four to six divisions any- 
where, to meet an emergency. 

A House Haunted. The effects of 
economy, graphic in general, were even 
more discouraging in detail. The details 
were in reports of exercises curtailed, of 
research and weapon development squeezed 
down, procurement postponed and pared. 
New weapons, hopefully discussed, were 
still mostly only on drawing boards or in 
the head of Vannevar Bush. 

Last October, speaking before a House 
committee investigating the B-36 contro- 
versy, General Collins remarked: “We 
[the ground forces] have also had to 
operate on limited funds for antiaircraft 
and for research and development, partic- 
ularly in the guided-missiles field ... Only 
day before yesterday, en route from Ja- 
pan, I stopped at the Army’s Detroit 
tank arsenal for a few hours and saw our 
proposed changes in tank design. These 
plans are splendid and show we have the 
know-how. Only one element is lacking— 
the money. However, if the funds were 
made available tomorrow, it would still 
be two years before new and improved 
tanks would be in production.” 

Such statements, shrugged off at the 
time, echoing through the records, came 
back to haunt the policymakers as Rus- 
sian tanks, plowing through U.S. ground 
defenses, rolled south. Because of econo- 
mies, at the beginning of the fight U.S. 
troops in Korea had no adequate supply 
of 3.5-in. bazookas which will penetrate 
eleven inches of tank steel. 

But Not North Korea. But outside of 
economies, the nation was simply not pre- 
pared to fight this kind of war. It was 
caught up by new doctrines. It had been 
waiting for an all-out atomic war. The 
great tool was to be the B-36. It was that 
kind of war that Louis Johnson had in 
mind when he said: “I want Joe Stalin to 
know that if he starts something at 4 
o'clock in the morning the fighting power 
and strength of America will be on the 
job at 5 o'clock.” The joke going around 
the Pentagon was: “Louis said we could 
lick the Russians—he didn’t mean the 
North Koreans.” In short, the U.S. was at 
least partly prepared for a thunderous 
Armageddon. It was not prepared at all 
for the North Koreans. 
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Cuters OF STAFF VANDENBERG, COLLINS, SHERMAN 
“Everything will come out all right.” 


Gaping Limitations. It could be said 
for Omar Bradley, the old infantryman, 
that he had not made the mistake. He had 
preached an infantryman’s belief in the 
foot soldier. “Air power, like every other 
weapon,” he wrote, “has gaping limita- 
tions for war as we shall know it for 
many years to come... We shall once 
more be forced to gain the inevitable 
victory over our dead bodies—those of 
our so!diers on the ground.” 

Where Bradley had erred, insofar as 
coping with the present situation was 
concerned, was in his concentration on 
Western Europe. It was true that he saw 
the Communist menace in Asia. He want- 
ed to draw some kind of a line there. He 
thought the U.S. should at least send a 
military. mission to the Chinese Nation- 
alist government on Formosa. On that 
point he was out-talked by Secretary of 
State Dean Acheson. 

But it also appeared that General Brad- 
ley had not fully anticipated the extent 
of the military job which U.S. troops, 
planes and ships might be called upon to 
perform in Asia, where Russia saw and 
was now exploiting the chance to move in 
force without committing any Russians, 
at the same time effectually sucking in 
U.S. military strength. 

The unostentatious, cool, soft-spoken 
tactician, who led the II Corps in Africa 
and Sicily and commanded the Twelfth 
Army Group in France in World War II, 
had never been in the Pacific until Febru- 
ary of this year. Then he made a ten-day 
trip to the Far East. He had found U.S. 
troops in Japan “well-equipped, well- 
trained,” he said, “but unfortunately 
poorly housed.” 

Well-equipped for what? Certainly not 
for what happened a scant five months 


after his return, when the housing of the 
24th Division became suddenly not only 
poor but deplorable. 

To the Point of Exhaustion. A thor- 
oughly honest man, Bradley would no 
doubt agree that such questions were em- 
barrassingly hard to answer. But there 
was a more formidable question. What 
did the situation require now? 

No exact answer could be given. Since 
Russia held the initiative, it depended on 
what Russia would do next. The argument 
was being made that Korea might actually 
be the beginning of Russia’s all-out assault 
on the Western democracies and that 
nothing less than total U.S. mobilization 
was adequate to the crisis. 

There was some justification for such 
reasoning. Suppose the Red-led troops of 
Communist China were determinedly and 
ceaselessly thrown into Korea against U.S. 
forces never able to do better than just 
hold the dike. Suppose such pressure was 
exerted against Indo-China and Formosa 
to the point of ultimate U.S. exhaustion. 
U.S. military strength, worn down by at- 
trition faster than it could be built up, 
would scarcely have the reserve strength 
left to oppose 175 Russian divisions in 
Europe. 

Creeping Mobilization. But total mo- 
bilization at this juncture would put under 
arms millions of men whose military serv- 
ices are not yet required. The U.S. would 
be top-heavy with a military burden which 
indeed might wreck it. 

The job was twofold: first, to win in 
Korea against the only enemy so far in 
gun sight—the North Koreans. Second, 
never to forget the possibility of all-out 
war, while at the same time trying to 
maintain some fiscal equilibrium. 

For job No, 1, the requirements which 
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Bradley and his colleagues gave to the 
President approximated, ironically enough, 
what the U.S. would have had in its mil- 
itary locker if Harry Truman had listened 
to his Defense Secretary in 1948. Official 
estimates, always subject to change, are 
that it will take six divisions to stabilize a 
Korean line of defense and turn the tide. 

For these troops in battle the Army 
would need casual replacements (euphe- 
mism for men who take the places of the 
wounded and dead). Troops would have 
to be sent to Japan to replace those Mac- 
Arthur will have sent to Korea. Regular 
Army divisions, now at about 70% of 
their strength, would be increased to a 


Department had asked for two years ago. 

The cost of these preparations plus the 
“dirty, small-bore war,” even if it spread 
no farther than Korea, might add at least 
$1o billion to the nation’s already outsize 
1951 budget. 

Something for History. How, mean- 
while, was the U.S. to stay strong? This 
was a problem for extraordinary judg- 
ment, both in matters military and mat- 
ters economic. Obviously, the nation’s stra- 
tegic air power must not be neglected. The 
error had not been the continued develop- 
ment of strategic air power, which might 
continue to forestall an Armageddon. The 
error lay in failing to maintain a balanced 
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GENERALS Patton, BRADLEY & MONTGOMERY IN FRANCE 
A mighty Army unmade, a critical decision made. 


full 18,000 each. To these will have to be 
added supporting artillery, engineers, anti- 
aircraft outfits, etc. Certain National 
Guard regiments and battalions would be 
mobilized and fully equipped, two more 
regular divisions would be added to the 
Army’s ten. Three divisions would be set 
up as a base for further manpower ex- 
pansion—to keep creeping mobilization 
abreast of creeping crisis. In round num- 
bers the immediate requirements would 
probably total 636,000 men. 

Creeping Costs. How many tanks, how 
many bazookas, how many recoilless rifles, 
how many planes, how many bombs, how 
many carriers, how many cargo ships, 
were questions not even the experts could 
answer yet. The needs could not yet be 
measured in dollars & cents. On a rush 
basis, costs would be high. The overall 
cost of limited mobilization and stepped- 
up procurement would certainly leave 
the country with a total defense bill more 
comparable to the $18 billion the Defense 
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military force, which would also have 
meant balancing the consuming necessities 
of that military force with the civilian 
economy. 

That equation would involve austeri- 
ties, if not hardships. It was significant 
that Harry Truman now conferred with 
his fellow Missourian, Omar Bradley, 
every morning regularly at 9 o'clock. It 
was significant that Bradley sat in at some 
Cabinet meetings. The country’s business 
until recently had been good living. Now 
the country’s business was preparing to 
fight. 

The problems of trying to keep a bal- 
anced military force on hand, of acting as 
liaison between the J.C.S. and the White 
House, were the thankless responsibilities 
of Omar Bradley. 

Not old (57), he was spare as a corn- 
stalk. His greyness of face was due to an 
intestinal bug which he had picked up 
during his most recent trip to Japan. 
Partly because of his own demands to be 


shown everything, he was sorely over- 
worked. He had been through years of 
terrifying strain. Once he said he did not 
think he could keep it up “if the end 
weren't in sight.” By the end he meant 
his date of retirement from the J.C.S.: 
August 1951. His deep-seated calm prob- 
ably accounted for his durability. 

Not a bookish man, plain and homely, 
he holds to concrete propositions which 
he pursues with earnest intent. He was 
pursuing a concrete proposition a year 
ago when, pleading for military funds for 
the North Atlantic pact nations, he said: 
“With our allies, strong or weak as they 
may be, we face a long period of tension 
. . » We can surely anticipate that any ag- 
gressor will alternately press and quell the 
crises, hoping to hold the signatory pow- 
ers in perpetual irresolution. But irresolu- 
tion . . . is born of fear and selfishness, 
and of such meanness that all despise it. 
Our rise to leadership must be attended 
with such courage as will ever give it first 
rank in the history of great actions.” 

As he continued to pursue the proposi- 
tion even in the most humiliating week 
of the Korean war, anxiety but no irreso- 
lution sat on Omar Bradley. 


Almost Like Home 


Soon the cold, canned, front-line menus 
will really be more edible, the Army Quar- 
termaster Corps promised. G.I. powdered 
eggs, thanks to peacetime research, will 
now taste more like the fresh; powdered 
milk and milk fats will be shipped over- 
seas separately, whipped together just be- 
fore mealtime to seem more like bottled 
milk; canned bread and poundcake are 
guaranteed to hold their shape and taste 
for two years in any climate. The old “K” 
ration even has a new name—an “assault 
food packet”—and will be fortified by a 
new variety of canned meats, besides old 
familiars: crackers, chocolate, cigarettes, 
matches and toilet paper. 


INVESTIGATIONS 
Returned in Kind 


“At a time when American blood is 
again being shed to preserve our dream of 
freedom, we are constrained fearlessly and 
frankly to call the charges . . . what they 
truly are: a fraud and a hoax perpetrated 
on the Senate of the United States and the 
American people. They represent perhaps 
the most nefarious campaign of half- 
truths and untruth in the history of this 
republic.” 


The Senate report was talking about 
Joe McCarthy. From the day in February 
when he had waved a paper before a 
Wheeling (W. Va.) audience and de- 
scribed it as a list of 205 State Depart- 
ment Communists, the charges and the 
big black headlines had been just about 
all his. This week the Democratic major- 
ity on the Senate subcommittee struck 
back with a thick, 313-page report. 
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It accused McCarthy of “hit & run” 
tactics, of a “‘cavalier disregard for facts,” 
of “twisting, coloring, perverting and dis- 
torting” the truth, of a “campaign of vil- 
ification against this committee probably 
unparalleled in the history of congressional 
investigations.” “Starting with nothing,” 
it stated, nator McCarthy plunged 
headlong forward, desperately seeking to 
develop some information which, colored 
with distortion and fanned by a blaze of 
bias, would forestall a day of reckoning.” 

All Clear. After 31 days of investiga- 
tion and two million words of testimony, 
the subcommittee underwrote the loyalty 
of the State Department and cleared 
everybody McCarthy accused, with only a 
light knuckle rap here & there. Likewise 
innocent, said the report, were all Govern- 
ment investigators or prosecutors who had 
been assailed for mishandling the Amerasia 
case (although the report slipped lightly 
over the refusal of Amerasia Editor Philip 
Jaffe to testify for fear of possible self- 
incrimination), The report also urged a 
careful restudy of the principle of con- 
gressional immunity, which gave Joe Mc- 
Carthy his libel-proof soapbox. 

Partisan Pitches. Once they had wound 
up, the subcommittee’s three Democrats 
—Maryland’s Millard Tydings, Rhode 
Island’s Theodore Green and Connecti- 
cut’s Brien McMahon—got in a few un- 
mistakably partisan pitches. Straight- 
faced, they recommended the appoint- 
ment of a twelve-man nonpartisan com- 
mission to go over the loyalty ground 







Francis Miller—Lire 
Russet Lone 


“The day of the demagogue is over.” 
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again, “human nature being what it is, 
particularly in an election year.” Then 
they needled Republican members Bourke 
B. Hickenlooper and Henry Cabot Lodge 
(who did not sign the report) for not at- 
tending sessions regularly, adding that 
Hickenlooper had read through only nine 
of the 81 loyalty files, and Lodge only 
twelve. Lodge promptly cracked back that 
the whole investigation was “superficial 
and inconclusive,” too intent on “proving 
or disproving individual charges” to take a 
thorough audit of disloyalty. 

McCarthy, unchastened, called the re- 
port “a green light to the red fifth column 
in the U.S.” 


POLITICAL NOTES 
The Price of Education 


The face was familiar in Louisiana’s 
back country, and they had no trouble 
recalling the name. It was Long—Russell 
Long, old Huey’s 31-year-old son, who 
was speeding through the state, heralded 
by sound trucks, stumping for re-election 
to the U.S. Senate. The same tousled black 
hair stuck to his forehead, the doughy chin 
trembled as he made his ten speeches a day 
and crunched cough drops in between. 

Even the Kingfish’s hunched-shoulder, 
open-palmed gestures came easy, and he 
was just as natural about wrapping a 
friendly arm around a farmer and calling 
him by his first name. But one thing was 
different: Russell was not promising to 
make every man a king; he was sticking 
to the respectful, respectable demeanor 
which had surprised Washington during 
his first two years in his father’s old 
Senate seat.* 

“The day of the demagogue is over,” 
said he. “I have no apologies to make for 
being the son of Huey Long or the nephew 
of Earl Long. They have both helped the 
people of our state.” 

Uncle Earl, the governor, who is ailing 
with a weak heart and doubts that he will 
live out the two years of his term, lobbed 
back a benediction. Said he: “Russell will 
vote for what he thinks is right, regardless 
of what I say—I have already tried him— 
or what you say or what any pressure 
group says. He is an improvement on his 
uncle and also his father, Huey P. Long. 
He is better educated and respects the 
other man’s opinions more.” 

Louisiana’s Long haters, strong in New 
Orleans but weak in the parishes, weren't 
buying any new model of an old machine. 
At the last minute, they put up an acting 
U.S. district attorney from Shreveport, 
Malcolm E. Lafargue, 41, to run against 
Russell. Last week, in his 1950 Ford, well- 
equipped with loudspeakers of his own, 
Lafargue was zipping from one speech to 
another at go miles an hour. 

He denounced Russell as a supporter of 
the Fair Deal in Washington, and of the 


* He is the first Senator in history to win a seat 
occupied by his father and later by his mother, 
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OLIN JOHNSTON 
“Make those Niggers keep quiet.” 


Long dynasty in Baton Rouge. “Longism” 
had already taxed the poor voter's cig- 
arettes, beer and gasoline to set up a wel- 
fare program shot full of politics, he cried. 
Weren’t the Longs paying for Russell’s 
campaign out of a multimillion-dollar 
highway appropriation? Russell wasn’t 
saying, but shrewdly baited Lafargue 
into opposing FEPC, in hopes of under- 
cutting the prospective pro-Lafargue Ne- 
gro vote in New Orleans. 

For election eve in Louisiana, it seemed 
all wrong. “I've never seen another cam- 
paign this quiet,” said Veteran Watcher 
John Gentilich, who runs the Marble Hall 
Bar & Restaurant across from New Or- 
leans’ city hall. As Uncle Earl had said, 
Russell was better educated and respected 
the other man’s opinion. Maybe that was 
what took the fun out of it, 


Fielder's Choice 


In gracious Charleston, the still mid- 
summer air was broken by the sound of 
two Southern gentlemen campaigning. Just 
before South Carolina’s Democratic pri- 
mary, 4,000 voters had crowded into a 
ball park to boo or cheer the two voices 
bursting out of the loudspeakers. 

The high voice belonged to Governor 
J. Strom Thurmond; the gruffer one came 
from Olin D. Johnston, Both men wanted 
Johnston’s U.S. Senate seat. 

“Had I been Governor Thurmond,” 
said the deep voice, “I would never have 
appointed the Nigger physician of Charles- 
ton, Dr. T. C. McFall, to displace your be- 
loved white physician [on the Medical 
Advisory Board].” At that point, sounds 
of dissent rose from 400 Negroes in the 
bleachers. Johnston bellowed: “Make 
those Niggers keep quiet.” 

With these words, Johnston effectively 
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established the fact that, though not a 
Dixiecrat like Thurmond, he was just as 
anti-Negro. Johnston also made it clear 
that he hated Harry Truman just as 
much, only he was playing it smarter: by 
being a Democrat he could sabotage the 
President better from the inside. 

This left the voters of South Carolina 
only lesser issues to decide upon. John- 
ston, said Thurmond, was immoral, “be- 
cause he once entertained Sally Rand in 
the governor’s mansion.” Thurmond, 
Johnston retorted, had once stood on his 
head for a photographer. 

On election day, the voters preferred 
Johnston, 178,000 to 154,000, a choice 
which National Chairman Bill Boyle ap- 
plauded as, from his viewpoint, the lesser 
of two evils: Thurmond, as Dixiecrat can- 
didate for President, had drawn 39 elec- 
toral votes from Harry Truman in 1948. 

Aging (71) Jimmy Byrnes, who stayed 
haughty and aloof during the primary, 
easily won the governorship. That solved 
one problem for friends of the ex-Senator, 
ex-Supreme Court Justice, ex-Secretary 
of State. Said he: “A lot of folks... 
have been telling me they had a hell of a 
time figuring out what to call me. But 
now they can call me governor.” 


GAMBLING 
Big Show in Miami 

Investigations into illegal gambling in 
the U.S. tend to be as stylized as burlesque 
shows. But some are more entertaining 
than others; there have been few finer 
examples of the phenomenon than the 
Senate hearings on Florida crime, con- 
ducted in Miami last week by Tennessee’s 
agile Senator Estes Kefauver. The Senator 
and his investigators managed to half 
unveil such titillating glimpses of skul- 
duggery and to inspire such righteously 
innocent denials that even hardened Mi- 
amians seemed fascinated. 

This was no mean tribute. Few states 
have done as much as Florida in demon- 
strating how smoothly the law can be 
thwarted—Miami, Jacksonville, Fort 
Lauderdale and West Palm Beach usually 
provide every kind of gambling during 
the winter season and have attracted 
throngs of money-heavy racketeers as res- 
idents. Still, it was interesting to discover 
that Florida’s handsome Governor Fuller 
Warren had been elected to office on a 
campaign fund of no less than $462,000— 
$154,000 of it provided (in spite of a law 
forbidding political contributions by race- 
track operators) by a dog-track owner 
named William H. Johnston. 

Friendly Gesture. The sheriff of Dade 
County (Miami), an ex-prize fighter and 
traffic cop named Jimmy Sullivan, also 
gave a fine performance. He appeared 
before the committee flanked by a lawyer 
and a tax accountant and declared 1) that 
his assets had increased from $2,500 in 
1944 (when he was elected sheriff) to 
$70,000 in 1948, and 2) that after federal 


income-tax authorities had questioned 
some of his returns, he had amended them 
to include $50,000 more income than 
showed on the originals. But he explained 
that his increase in wealth had come only 
from profits on real estate and “little 
deals.” He explained his troubles with the 
income tax as easily: an “expert” named 
Hardin R. McQueen had just made some 
mistakes. 

Sullivan admitted that, as a friendly 
gesture, he had given an honorary sheriff’s 
card to a man representing Bookmaker 
Frank Erickson in Miami Beach. A more 
embarrassing aspect of his relations with 
gamblers was brought up by two of his 
former deputies. One of them, Richard 
Howden, told the investigators that the 





Associated Press 
SHERIFF JIMMY SULLIVAN 
The expert had just made a mistake. 


other, one Tom (“Sailor”) Burke, had 
been the sheriff’s “bag man,” had delivered 
$36,000 in payoff money to the sheriff’s 
wife and had gotten signed receipts for 
the boodle. Burke, however, heatedly de- 
nied the charge. That sort of thing, he 
strongly implied, was unlawful. 

Another sheriff, Walter Clark of 
Broward County, admitted that most of 
his income came from a one-third interest 
in a firm which engaged in a numbers game 
and held federal licenses for pinball and 
slot machines. But, he piously protested, 
he always thought it handled only juke- 
boxes and cigarette-vending machines. 

Little Helper. As virtually everybody 
in Florida knows—and as witnesses testi- 
fied—gambling in Broward County is con- 
trolled by New York and New Jersey 
gangs, and bookmaking in Miami Beach 
by the S & G Syndicate, which also has in- 
vestments in valuable beach property. But 
the hearing produced an interesting tale 
about the S & G, which was a local racket 


until it began having certain difficulties 
last year. 

One of the governor’s investigators, for 
instance, began harassing S & G bookies. 
A little later the S & G—which did a 
$26,500,000 business in 1948—lost its rac- 
ing wire service. At this point, without 
explanation, the syndicate got a new 
partner, Harry Russell, an associate of 
Chicago’s Capone gang. After that there 
was no more trouble. 

The committee was naturally anxious 
to ask Harry Russell to explain his panacea, 
and did its best to subpoena him, But 
Harry just couldn’t be found; he sent 
word that he remembered what happened 
to Kansas City Gangster Charles Binag- 
gio, who was killed after talking to the 
authorities. Neither could the other part- 
ners in the S & G be found, nor Dog 
Track Magnate William H. Johnston, the 
man who gave the governor the 150 Gs. 
Like all good things, crime investigation 
could be carried a little too far. 


THE ADMINISTRATION 
New Stripes 


In the striped-pants sectors of the State 
Department, handsome John Emil Peuri- 
foy had been looked upon as the mechanic 
who tended strictly to the cogs of State’s 
clanking administrative machinery. Last 
week Harry Truman nominated Mechanic 
Peurifoy—now a $15,000 Deputy Under 
Secretary for Administration—to the 
striped-pants job of Ambassador to Greece 
(succeeding cherubic, 68-year-old Henry 
Grady, transferred to trouble-spot Iran). 

Even though Congress instinctively 
mistrusts most State Department career- 
ists, the Senate would probably confirm 
42-year-old Jack Peurifoy with little trou- 
ble. Fifteen years ago, after a brief tour at 
West Point cut short by his father’s death 
and his own pneumonia, Peurifoy started 
his career in Washington’s bureaucracy in 
a $90-a-month job running an elevator in 
the Senate office building. When he re- 
turned to Capitol Hill last month to play 
State’s David against Goliath Joe McCar- 
thy, many a Senator privately admired 
the way he had slung back McCarthy’s 
rocks as fast as they came (although 
State would never forgive him for indis- 
creetly volunteering that 91 of its employ- 
ees had been fired for homosexuality). 

For Peurifoy’s job the President picked 
35-year-old Carlisle Humelsine, a relaxed, 
resourceful wartime communications ex- 
pert for General Marshall, who winnowed 
thousands of messages from all over the 
world, boiled them down for Marshall, and 
set up the Chief of Staff's daily briefing 
session at 6:40 a.m. Within State, Humel- 
sine had earned a reputation for mowing 
trivia and red tape out of Dean Acheson’s 
path, leaving the Secretary freer than any 
of his predecessors to concentrate on the 
big issues. Like Peurifoy, hard-working 
Carl Humelsine had never taken time to 
be measured for striped pants. 
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INDIANS 


Back Pay for the Utes 

The Colorado Ute Indians (pop. 3,000) 
are not exactly hostile to the Government 
of the U.S.: they accept it as stolidly as 
Chicago accepted the Capone gang. But 
since 1868, when the U.S. signed a treaty 
guaranteeing them a 15 million acre reser- 
vation in western Colorado, they have put 
little faith in the Great White Father in 
Washington, They have reasons: after the 
Indians agreed to drop other claims in re- 
turn for the land, the white man grabbed 
the reservation back and herded most of 
the tribesmen into an arid corner of Utah. 

The grabbing was a catch-as-catch-can 
business at first: gold seekers and home- 
steaders just moved in and made them- 
selves at home. In 1880, after the angry 
Utes killed twelve whites, the Govern- 
ment officially took away all their land. 

The impounded reservation made a rich 
haul. Today it includes shale oil beds, 
vanadium and uranium deposits, 500,000 
acres of coalfields, and a big chunk of 
the Wilson Creek and Rangely oilfields 
(Rangely’s 1949 production: 20 million 
barrels). The Government promised to 
pay for all of the Utes’ lands, but never 
got around to it. 

Money in the Bank. This injustice has 
prompted many a white man to argue the 
case for the dispossessed Indians. None 
has been more diligent than a Washington 
lawyer named Ernest Leroy Wilkinson; he 
took the Utes’ case over in 1935, toiled 
at it for 15 years. Seven weeks ago, he 
was finally able to go to Utah with big 
news :* the day of reckoning was at hand. 

The Indians postponed their annual 
spring Bear Dance for a day, poured 
across the reservation in battered cars, in 
wagons and on horseback to meet the at- 
torney in a dilapidated school at Fort 
Duchesne. After they had filled the fold- 
ing chairs, and squatted in impassive lines 
along the walls, Lawyer Wilkinson rose, 
took off his coat, and launched into a re- 
cital of his triumphs. 

Finally, he delivered his punch line: if 
the Utes agreed to the terms he had 
worked out, the U.S. court of claims 
would award them between $31 million 
and $32 million—bigger judgments than 
the court has ever awarded against the 
Government. He paused, faced his audi- 
ence with a look of pardonable expect- 
ancy. Not an Indian flickered an eyelid. 
An interpreter repeated the statement. 
Dead silence still reigned. 

Beer in the Belly. After a few minutes, 
a long-haired Ute ancient named John 
Powwinnee rose majestically, costumed in 
dark sunglasses, yellow shirt and dress 
pants. “We won't be able to decide until 
after the Bear Dance,” he said. The audi- 
ence shouted approvingly, “Hou! Hou!” 
Said another old man: “The land is worth 
more...” Then, after a pause, “Of 





% For more usual Indian news, see Prorre, 
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course, I have some beer in my belly.” The 
Indians retired to a grove of cottonwood 
trees to powwow. It was not until sun- 
down, three days later, that the rest of the 
tribesmen outvoted the old men. 

Last week the court of claims awarded 
the Utes their record-breaking judgments 
—$31,700,000, or about $10,000 for every 
man, woman & child (though probably the 
tribe, and not its members, would get the 
money). Grunted a long-haired old Ute, 
still dissatisfied with the bargain: “It is 
better than buffalo soldiers,* but the 
Colorado land is richer than this money.” 

The Utes were not the only Indian 
tribe that was getting some back pay, long 
overdue. The Indian Claims Commission 


MANNERS & MORALS 


Americana 

q Traffic on the Pulaski Skyway—New 
Jersey's elevated high speed automobile 
thruway to Manhattan—was jammed into 
a honking, mile-long tangle by a mule 
named Devil’s Brother. When the cops 
arrived, they found pans, bundles and 
other impedimenta from the mule’s pack 
scattered over the highway, and the beast 
itself engaged in a tug of war with Owner 
Clarence Hornbeck, a cadaverous, 58-year- 
old man in a tall silk hat. Hornbeck’s ex- 
planation: he had bet some friends in 
Galesburg, Ill. that he could walk the 
mule to New York, bum a cigarette from 
a radio comedian and walk the mule back. 





CoLorapo UTes In CoUNCIL 
“Hou! Hou!” 


ruled last week that the Government owes 
the Choctaw and Chickasaw Indians $3,- 
489,843.58 for Oklahoma lands taken by 
treaty at the end of the Civil War. The 
Navajos hired an archaeologist to help 
document their claim of approximately 
$10 million for 20,000 square miles in 
the Southwest. 


SEQUELS 


Free 

Scottsboro Boy Haywood Patterson, 
now 37, was a free man again last week. 
Michigan Governor G. Mennen Williams 
refused to extradite him to Alabama, 
where Patterson and eight other Negroes 
were arrested 17 years ago on a flimsy rape 
charge. After that, a federal judge dis- 
missed a fugitive warrant against him for 
breaking out of an Alabama jail in 1948. 


* Negro troops used against the Utes in the 
708 


What was he doing on the Pulaski Sky- 
way? Why, just going home to pay off 
the bet—he hadn’t been able to find the 
comedian, 

@ Tobacco Heiress Doris Duke petitioned 
the township of Hillsborough, N.J. for the 
right to build a piggery in which even hogs 
could eat high on the hog. She proposed to 
construct quarters for 2,500 pigs, provide 
the establishment with a high pressure 
pen-flushing system, air-conditioning 
units, and atomizers to keep the flies off 
each and every porker. Snorted a neigh- 
boring farmer: “If she grows hogs that 
smell good they won’t be hogs.” 

@ Commissioners of Noble County, Ohio 
voted 2 to 1 to ban Saturday night folk 
dancing by children on the courthouse 
grounds. Their ground: folk dancing is an 
immoral practice. 

@ New York jewelers reported that the 
Korean crisis had set off the biggest spurt 
in the sale of engagement and wedding 
rings since the end of World War II. 
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STRATEGY 
Focus of Hope 


In Korea this week, with the U.S. de- 
fense position breached and envelopment 
threatened from the flanks, the prospect 
that had been clearly visible last fortnight 
became even more imminent: a further 
series of withdrawals from the Kum River 
to a relatively short perimeter around the 
port of Pusan, 

Even if the thin line of U.S. youngsters 
on the south bank of the Kum had mirac- 
ulously prevented a sinzle Communist 
from crossing, they would have had to 
pull out of the salient around Taejon any- 
way. The Communist drive on their right 
flank (see below) threatened to cut the 
rail line, perhaps encircle and destroy 
the forces on the U.S.’s first line of de- 
fense. After delaying the enemy as much 
as they could, their main business was to 
get out alive and intact. 

Obviously and wisely, General Mac- 
Arthur was not pouring troops into the 
Korean battle as fast as he could.. There 
were two good reasons why he refrained 
from a headlong effort to reinforce his 
hard-pressed men: 1) even at the maxi- 
mum rate of build-up which U.S. forces 
in the Far East might now attain, they had 
little or no present chance of launching a 
drive northward against the Communists ; 
2) with the Communists still menacing 
other points in the Far East (e.g., Formosa, 
Indo-China), it would be the height of 
recklessness to be sucked out of position 
by committing all the U.S. strength in the 
area to the Korean battle. 

On the other hand, MacArthur did not 
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intend to be pushed off the Korean penin- 
sula and to be left with the appalling pros- 
pect of having later to mount an am- 
phibious attack on Korea from Japan. 

His strategy had to be shaped between 
the determination not to be sucked out of 
position and the determination to keep a 
foothold in Korea. These two factors 
dictated a three-phase war. 

First Phase: fight a delaying action 
toward Pusan, an excellent port only 150 
miles from Japan, across waters controlled 
by the U.S. Navy and Air Force. Establish 
a perimeter around Pusan with both flanks 
resting on the sea (see map). The ideal 
beachhead would be small enough to be 
held by three or four well-armed U.S. 
divisions plus regrouped South Korean 
troops (see below), yet large enough to 
protect Allied activities in & around the 
port from enemy artillery fire. Barring 
Russia’s intervention, the U.S and U.N. 
forces would have control of the air and 
sea, and ought to be able to hold such a 
protected beachhead indefinitely. 

Second Phase: build up U.S. strength 
inside the perimeter without stripping 
MacArthur's Japanese base of all its troops 
and supplies. 

Third Phase: when ready (probably 
months hence), break out of the Pusan 
perimeter, as Patton had broken out of 
the Cotentin peninsula in Normandy, This 
main offensive north from Pusan could be 
supported by Allied amphibious attacks 
behind the North Korean lines on either 
coast. 

Only when this stage was reached could 
the Allies expect the beginnings of a 
victory over the North Koreans. 
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GENERAL WALKER 
He commanded the spearhead. 


BATTLE OF KOREA 
Man on the Job 


Last week Douglas MacArthur appointed 
stocky, tough-minded Lieut. General Wal- 
ton H, Walker as ground commander in 
Korea, with the title of commanding gen- 
eral of the Far East Command’s Eighth 
Amy. “Johnnie” Walker, 60, replaced 
Major General William F. Dean, who 
reverted to his old job as commander of 
the 24th Division, which has borne the 
brunt of the U.S. fighting in Korea. 

General Walker has a reputation as a 
crack tactician and a canny trainer of 
green troops. In World War II he com- 
manded the famed XX Corps, which 
spearheaded the late George Patton's 
Third Army across Western Europe. The 
Korean situation was as different from 
that as a model-T Ford is from a 30-ton 
truck. In Korea, Walker would need every 
scrap of his tactician’s ingenuity; hardly 
ever before in history had a U.S, general 
taken on such a tough job. 


Rearguard & Holding 

“Fluid” was getting to be one of the 
most hateful words of the Korean war. 
Whenever the thin U.S. forces found their 
lines breached and themselves forced to 
fall back, a headquarters spokesman, 
either in the battle zone or in Tokyo, was 
almost sure to tell correspondents that the 
situation was “fluid.” 

The week began, deceptively enough, 
with the first solid U.S. counterattack of 
the war, launched with the first Sherman 
tanks committed to battle. In the sector 
south of fallen Chonan, the Reds, who had 
not expected U.S. tanks in action against 
them, were caught off balance. Lieut. Joe 
Griffith of Charleston, S.C. said: “The 
Commies took off like a bunch of scared 
rabbits when the tanks opened up.” One 
Sherman ambushed an enemy T-34, crip- 
pled it at a toothsome range of only ten 
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yards, and triumphantly towed it to head- 
quarters for scrutiny, The Americans, who 
had fallen back ten miles the day before, 
regained all of the lost ground and dug in. 

“Never Again." Triumph did not last 
long. The Reds smashed back with 80 of 
their big tanks. The U.S. tank crews found 
out what it means to be outnumbered. 
outweighed and outgunned (their 75-mm., 
cannon Were no match for the Reds’ 85s). 
All but two of the U.S. tanks were put out 
of action. Red armor and infantry tore up 
the U.S. infantry. 

Robert Miller* of the U.P. gave appal- 
ling details of this action: “There were 
only 30 soldiers left out of an American 
company of 148 that left Japan two weeks 
ago. Fewer than 20% of the wounded 
were being evacuated.” Lieut, Junior 
Childers of San Jose, Calif. said: “They 
split my company before we could get into 
the fight. It was a slaughterhouse. They 
mounted machine guns on hills above us 
and swept us clean. Then they threw 20- 
millimeter air bursts around us. Below 
us, tanks opened up. Nine men dropped 
around me and I brought out three.” 


* For news of correspondents’ troubles, sce Press. 
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Said another lieutenant who had seen 
heavy fighting in the European theater of 
World War II: “I don't claim to under- 
stand the grand strategy of this thing, but 
I will never again lead men into a situa- 
tion like that one. We were ordered to 
hold at all cost. We did, but the cost was 
awful . . .” The Americans were driven 
back to the Kum River above Taejon. 
Most of them dug in south of the river, 
where they had the advantage of a flood- 
control dike 20 to 30 feet high. 

Growth in Battle. Soon, however, it 
became apparent that the U.S. line on the 
Kum would not hold. The first three or 
four Red patrols which tried to cross in 
broad daylight were wiped out or beaten 
back, but large numbers of Reds apparent- 
ly waded the river at night, Some of them, 
disguised in U.S. green fatigue uniforms, 
attacked U.S. units from the rear. West of 
Taejon bend, under heavy U.S. fire, the 
invaders established footholds on the 
south bank, one at Samgyo, another at 
nearby Kongju. 

The North suffered 


Koreans heavy 


losses in men and armor, but they pushed 
on doggedly. The invaders widened the 
Samgyo beachhead to take Nonsan (see 


Against the Red tide. 


map), about 15 miles to the south, then 
Swung northwest to attack Taejon. The 
town and its airfield, from which U.S. 
fighter craft and hospital planes had op- 
erated, were under Communist artillery 
fire; the airfield was evacuated. 

"Shortest Possible Time."' Meanwhile, 
on the Americans’ right flank, the invigor- 
ated South Korean army was fighting 
valiantly (see below), but its units also 
fell back when the U.S. withdrawal exposed 
their left flank. 

At week’s end, Douglas MacArthur 
promised victory “in the shortest possible 
time.” Earlier in the week, after the sav- 
age Red reaction to the U.S. tank attack, 
he had severely criticized press accounts 
of the battle, especially the exaggerated 
reports of U.S. casualties (see Press), He 
said: “Total American losses to the pres- 
ent time are less than 500, amounting to 
42 killed, 190 wounded and 246 missing.* 
- - - American ground units in Korea are 
fighting one of the most skillful and heroic 
holding and rearguard actions in history. 
Their excellent peacetime training is 


* This was a midweck figure. The totals were 
higher but unannounced at week’s end, 
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SoutH Korean Sorprers at Rest 
They got the news via San Francisco. 


reflected in the excellent combat record 
they are now compiling. . .” 

This blast was justified, in part at least; 
there was no question that many U.S. 
correspondents had given a platoon lead- 
er’s view of the battle. Actually the U.S. 
casualties were amazingly low in propor- 
tion to the number of troops in combat— 
only about 3,500. 

Early this week, the U.S, troops, mak- 
ing a brave and skillful stand around 
doomed Taejon, were spilling the blood of 
attackers who kept coming on in waves. 
The Reds had surprised everyone with 
their fighting ability and determination, 
but on closer acquaintance they had 
shown certain weaknesses, such as attack- 
ing in vulnerable masses. They also had a 
tendency to barrel straight ahead with 
their armor, using it as a sledge hammer 
instead of as a meat chopper. This kind of 
tactics permitted U.S. withdrawals when 
things got too hot; it also meant that the 
Reds were not causing as much destruc- 
tion as the Germans did in the blitzkrieg 
phase of World War II. North Korean 
military weaknesses might be exploited 
when (and if) the U.S. buildup accumu- 
lated a real counteroffensive punch, 


No. | 


The first Distinguished Service Cross of 
the Korean war was awarded posthumous- 
ly last week to Colonel Robert R. Martin, 
48-year-old infantry officer from Toledo, 
Ohio, who stood his ground before a Com- 
munist tank, fired his last bazooka rocket 
when it was only 15 yards away. The med- 
al will be presented to his son, Robert Jr., 
19, a third classman at West Point. 
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Headed the Right Way 


Time Correspondent Frank Gibney 
spent part of last week with South Korean 
army units which had regrouped and made 
a creditable comeback since the first 
nightmare days of the Communist on- 
slaught. Gibney cabled: 


WEEK ago, on the U.S. front north 

of Taejon, I had shared the disgust of 
U.S. officers at seeing trainloads of able- 
bodied Korean troops—unorganized but 
carrying their weapons and equipment— 
roll past on their way southward. One 
U.S. battalion commander, thinking of his 
own outnumbered soldiers, had snapped: 
“Can’t somebody get these fellows turned 
around and headed the right way for a 
change?” 

But by this week it was evident to all 
U.S. officers that the South Koreans were 
fighting well. For six days, three South 
Korean divisions had held the line stretch- 
ing north of Umsong through Chungju 
and Tanyang against increasing North 
Korean attacks. In mountainous country 
where the invaders were hard put to it to 
use their armor, the underarmed South 
Koreans* more than held their own. They 
had badly mauled several Red columns 
and they had cut one regiment to pieces. 
Among the proofs and trophies of victory 


%* In Los Angeles last week, Brigadier General 
William L. Roberts, former head of the U.S. 
Military Advisory Group in Korea, explained 
that the South Koreans had not been given any 
tanks, heavy artillery or combat airplanes be- 
cause the U.S. was afraid that the South Ko- 
reans would attack Communist North Korea. 


were captured Russian machine guns, ri- 
fles, antitank guns and armored cars. One 
division had sent back to headquarters 20 
captured Russian jeeps, almost all brand 
new, and some with only soo kilometers 
on their speedometers. 

In one colonel’s staff room, I saw a cap- 
tain who had once been a Seoul dandy, 
sitting in a fancy, lace-trimmed under- 
shirt before a map board. But he had a 
pistol strapped on over this choice gar- 
ment, and there was no doubt that the 
pistol was more important than the shirt. 

Bad Liaison. South Korean staff offi- 
cers were making plans for a large-scale 
counterattack as soon as badly needed 
weapons and ammunition arrived. But the 
main Red mechanized drive, as it forced 
back the Americans to the west, increas- 
ingly threatened the Korean west flank. 
When Chochiwon fell, it was a deadly 
blow to the South Koreans, on the right 
of the Americans, for the east-west road 
between Chochiwon and Chongju had 
been their main supply line. It was a dra- 
matic case of bad liaison. Whose fault it 
was I don’t know, but South Korean field 
headquarters first heard of Chochiwon’s 
fall in a highly roundabout way—by a 
news broadcast from San Francisco. 

Late one afternoon, with a South Ko- 
rean lieutenant and sergeant, I drove up 
to a small cluster of farmhouses in the 
central uplands. As we approached, there 
was no sign that the dingy houses with 
crumbling walls were anything but the 
outskirts of a simple farm village. A few 
seconds later, as we parked our jeep in the 
outer courtyard, we found ourselves inside 
the new headquarters of the South Korean 
army’s 1st Division. Koreans, worried 
about low-flying Yaks, are well trained on 
camouflage and use it prodigally; here 
they had done a masterly job. The radio 
truck was hidden beneath a leafy canopy 
next to heaped piles of old straw. Jeeps 
and weapons carriers were expertly tucked 
away under the overhanging eaves of farm 
buildings and trellised with twigs and 
branches. In the center house of the com- 
pound was the division commander’s 
office, formerly a farmer’s parlor. 

Learning the Hard Way. Smiling, 
round-faced Colonel Paik Sun Yup, the 
division commander, reached out his hand 
and gave me a gold-toothed “How do you 
do?” in English. At 30, Colonel Paik is 
rated the best field commander of the 
Korean army. His younger brother, 27- 
year-old Paik In Yup, commander of the 
17th Regiment, was wounded in fighting 
farther north after successfully leading his 
regiment out of the precarious pocket. 
The two Paik boys are a shining contrast 
to the inefficient, sluggish South Korean 
commanders who bungled the early days 
of fighting in the west. As the pressure 
grows, they and others like them are in- 
evitably moving up to top command jobs. 

The elder Paik, the colonel to whom I 
talked, had been sent by the Japanese to 
Manchukuo’s Military Academy. He got 
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his early military experience with the 
Manchurian puppet forces, fighting Chi- 
nese Communists of the Eighth Route 
Army. 

In the bitter weeks of the Korean re- 
treat, the officers and men of Paik’s outfit 
learned much. They learned about patrols, 
flank security and taking cover. American 
advisers had tried to drill these things into 
them for months but, until forced to ap- 
ply them in combat, many Koreans had 
not taken them very seriously. Paik al- 
ways did. He drove his men, one officer 
said, “harder than the enemy did.” 

U.S. advisers on duty in the field mar- 
veled at Paik and his division: “It just 
isn’t the same army as it was two weeks 
ago. They've learned the hard way—but 
they learned fast.” 

“I'm a Combat Man." With proper 
leadership, the basic assets of the Korean 
soldier quickly asserted themselves. He 
has the good qualities of the World War 
II Japanese soldier—fierce courage, te- 
nacity, obedience, and ability to live and 
fight on a shoestring. But instead of the 
bloodlust and ruthlessness of Japanese 
militarism, he is animated by the strong- 
est urge known to military men—defense 
of one’s own land against an invader. 

The Korean soldiers I saw at this front 
were happy men, cheerful to talk to. 
Looking like rag dolls in their baggy, 
mustard-colored uniforms topped by big 
U.S. helmets, they quietly manned craggy 
command posts or patiently waited be- 
hind the slopes of mountains to go into 
action. 

In the first days of the war, the pre- 
mature destruction of a Han River bridge 
ended all of Colonel Paik’s hopes for an 
orderly withdrawal. At the head of his 
division, Paik marched southward to cut 
his way through encircling Communists. 
He does not recall exactly what time they 
retreated. “I’m a combat man,” he re- 
iterated, “I was too busy to notice.” 


WAR AT SEA 


Last Train from Vladivostok 

Tre Correspondent Wilson Fielder last 
week was aboard the light cruiser Juneau* 
on a patrol of the east coast of Korea. 
Fielder cabled the first detailed report of 
the war at sea. 


HEN the 6,000-ton Juneau came to 

Far Eastern waters earlier this year, 
her mission was one of peacetime train- 
ing. Few of her complement had seen 
action and officers admitted that her men 
were “below standards desirable for com- 
bat.” They were still below standard when 


* Launched at Kéarny, N.J. in 1945 and named 
after the famed, ill-fated 6,000-ton cruiser Ju- 
neau, which was blown up by a Jap torpedo on 
Nov. 14, 1942 at the southern end of “The 
Slot,” the strip of water running northwest- 
southeast through the Solomon Islands. All but 
ten of the Juncau's crew were lost, including the 
five Sullivan brothers of Waterloo, Towa, 
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the Juneau headed north about a fort- 
night ago under wartime orders. Then one 
day the lookout spotted four torpedo 
boats bearing down on the ship. 

An ensign just out of the Naval Acad- 
emy told me later: “Suddenly the war 
got awfully personal. The prows of those 
boats were high out of the water. They 
were roaring in for the kill. We opened 
fire with the 4o millimeters, our main- 
battery five-inchers and everything we 
had. When the smoke and spray had 
cleared away there they were, still boring 
right on in. Finally we forced three of 
the boats onto the beach and sent a shore 
party in to capture their crews. The 
fourth changed course and headed out to 
sea with throttles wide open. Since then 





come headquarters for a U.N. task force. 
Ringed by soft green mountains, the tur- 
quoise harbor was a colorful array of 
British, Australian and American flags. Lit- 
tle whaleboats and captain’s gigs raced 
madly back & forth hauling the brass on 
formal calls, which “are well in order,” 
the British said, “since this is really not a 
war after all.” At the officers’ club Royal 
Marines turned out each night in red 
cummerbunds and dinner jackets. The 
Americans dressed on a war footing; many 
of them wore crinkled khaki and no ties. 

After two days in port, the Juneau 
went on the prowl again. I was aboard 
when she left the harbor, riding low in 
the water from the heaviest load of am- 
munition she had ever carried. As we put 
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U.S.S. JUNEAU 
“Truck lights off the port bow, sir!” 


there’s been no messing around getting 
up to general quarters.” 

The Galloping Ghost. That was the be- 
ginning of a series of short, sharp actions 
which kept the Juneau’s crew almost con- 
stantly at general quarters. Teamed up 
with destroyers of her own group and 
ships of Britain’s Royal Navy, the Juneau 
sank several large trawlers slipping out of 
ports in South Korea after they had land- 
ed North Korean reinforcements. She 
darted shoreward and lobbed five-inch 
shells at coastal roads and bridges. 

Gradually the green crew improved its 
shooting. Affectionately they tagged the 
Juneau “the galloping ghost of the Kore- 
an coast.” Officers who remembered the 
Solomons campaign spoke of the beat be- 
tween southern Japan and Korea as “The 
Little Slot.” Said a junior officer: “This 
is the only way to fight war for me, 
fat and happy, waiting for it to come 
to you. Good chow, showers and clean 
bunk.” Rear Admiral John Higgins, whose 
flag is in the Juneau, smiled happily. 
This was what the Navy called esprit 
de corps. The Juneau headed back to her 
base in Japan to get more ammunition. 

In the week the Juneau had been away, 
the little (formerly five officers and less 
than 100 men) U.S. naval base had be- 


off, a g4o-man U.S. Marine guard in knife- 
edge khaki stood at ramrod attention as 
the Juneau’s band blared a salute. Then, 
as the sun slowly set into purple clouds 
and dark green mountains, the ship 
seemed to relax. A cool evening breeze 
played across her bow and she headed 
back for “The Little Slot.” 

First night out, the Juneau and her 
destroyers maintained a northerly course. 
The ship’s loudspeaker announced: “We 
are now steaming 6,000 yards off the Ko- 
rean coast. If we spot troop movements 
or targets of opportunity we will close 
and take them under fire.” 

Up on the Juneau’s flag bridge, Ad- 
miral Higgins was wrapped snugly in a 
wool-lined sea jacket. A veteran destroy- 
er man whose steel blue eyes are set deep- 
ly in a reddish tan face with a hard strong 
jaw, he commands four U.S. warships. 

Targets of Opportunity. Two hours 
later, the clangor of general quarters sent 
all hands to their battle stations. The 
Juneau was 4,000 yards offshore and the 
lights of trucks moving along coastal 
roads in enemy-held South Korea could 
be seen with the naked eye. One of the 
Juneau’s forward guns cracked sharply 
and a flare-shell sped into the night. A few 
seconds later a brilliant white light floated 
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U.S. ADVANCE 
“The Commies took off like a bunch of scared rabbits.” 


gracefully over the beach toward low hills. 
The five-inchers pounded for a few min- 
utes and then all was dark and silent 
again. The Juneau swung about and 
cruised south for a few minutes, then 
north, then south. Thirty minutes passed, 
then 45. Sharply the voice of the lookout 
sang in the headphones: “Truck lights off 
the port bow, sir!” 

The Juneau waited until other truck 
lights flickered and began to move along 
the coastal road, and her five-inchers 
blasted the silence. Again the firing lasted 
only a few minutes. Once more, eyes 
searched the blackness along the beach. 
At last came the welcome news: “Secure 
from general quarters.”» The crew mem- 
bers methodically secured their guns and 
gear, filed below to grab a few hours’ 
sleep before dawn. The Juneau resumed 
its course toward North Korean waters, 
where there might be better targets of 
opportunity.* 

Next day the Juneau was joined by 
the destroyer Mansfield. Below decks, 
men not on watch slept, played cards or 
argued their chances “of getting back 
stateside by November.” 

"This Is It." The Juneau’s executive 
officer, her skipper, Captain Jesse C. Sow- 
ell, and Admiral Higgins worked late that 
night over their maps. Commander W. B. 
Porter, the ship’s executive, pointed out 
that north of the goth parallel the Han- 
kyung railroad held close to the coast. 
This was the logical supply line for the 


* Even in the atomic age, war has a way of turn- 
ing back to its past. Last week’s action of the 
Juneau was reminiscent of the time C, S, Forester’s 
hero, Captain Horatio Hornblower, commanding 
H.M.S. Sutherland, shelled a mule train on a 
coastal road between Malgret and Aren de Mar 
during Wellington's Peninsular campaign. 
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Korean Reds in the eastern part of the 
country, since it was the only direct con- 
necting link with the Russian Trans- 
Siberian line which terminates at Vladi- 
vostok. In his cabin next day, Commander 
Porter unfolded a map before a small 
group of dungaree-clad men. 

“You are all volunteers,” he said. “None 
of you have to go on this mission if you 
don’t want to. Shortly before midnight we 
will transfer to the Mansfield. About a 
thousand yards offshore we will leave 
the Mansfield in a small boat. Our job 
will be to mine a railroad tunnel near 
the beach.” 

At midnight, in absolute silence, under 
chilly, low-hanging skies that blotted out 
the stars, the Mansfield cautiously worked 
in toward shore. On the destroyer’s quar- 
terdeck ten men—four marines, four blue- 
jackets and two officers—checked their 
weapons and adjusted packs crammed 
with TNT. Some carried Tommy guns, 
others carbines. Each man had a knife 
dangling on his pistol belt. A few wore 
sneakers. The men shifted their feet un- 
easily as they watched a small whaleboat 
being lowered into the water, 

Commander Porter said: “Well, this is 
it. Let’s go over the side.” As the whale- 
boat pushed off for shore its engine sound- 
ed loud and the men instinctively bent 
low; each reasoned that it might lessen 
his chance of being seen in the inky black- 
ness. Sixty yards offshore a white head- 
light seemed to spot the whaleboat for a 
minute. Then it shifted back inland. All 
hands flattened in the bottom of the boat. 
Then they heard the rumble of a freight 
train heading toward the tunnel that was 
their target for the night. 

Ashore, the waist-high grass smelled 
like heather, one of the men later remem- 


bered. Commander Porter stationed two 
marines on the beach near their boat. 
After clambering up a small hill, some- 
times slipping and sometimes falling with 
their heavy packs of explosive on their 
backs, the men discovered they were 
above the tunnel. Carefully they worked 
down to one entrance. It was a single 
track tunnel, blasted out of solid rock, 
about a quarter of a mile long, curving 
slightly. Using shovels they had brought 
with them, they dug into the railroad bed. 
When their shovels rang too loudly they 
went down on their knees and finished dig- 
ging with their hands. Primer cord con- 
nected two charges so they would explode 
as one, and caps were taped to both rails. 
Then word was passed to head back for 
the whaleboat. 

Back aboard the Mansfield a small por- 
tion of brandy was passed to each drip- 
ping man. “It wasn’t bad after we got 
ashore,” a lanky sailor said slowly. “It was 
just the long pull. Standing by, waiting to 
go in is always the worst.” 

As the Mansfield put out to sea, we 
could see a southbound train headed for 
the tunnel. From the fantail of the de- 
stroyer scores of eyes watched with pow- 
erful glasses as the train disappeared 
inside. We could not hear or see the 
explosion. 

But no train emerged from the southern 
end of the tunnel. 


THE AIR WAR 
Deadlier 


The air war over Korea was building up. 
U.S. and Australian Air Force fighters and 
bombers hit hard and often at Communist 
troop concentrations and supply lines. Last 
week Major General Emmett (“Rosy”) 
O'Donnell’s new Far East Bomber Com- 
mand sent World War II Superfortresses 
(now classified as “medium bombers”) to 
drop almost 1,000 tons of bombs on Red 
rail centers and supply bases north of the 
38th parallel. 

The Communist shelling of the U.S. 
airfield at Taejon (see above) was forcing 
increasing reliance on bases in Japan, but 
the U.S. was also beginning to build emer- 
gency airstrips in South Korea. One such 
airstrip, already in operation last week, 
consisted of a tiny cluster of rundown 
concrete buildings, hastily made over into 
an operations office and control tower, two 
rickety hangars and a long, grassy runway. 

Misbombed. Many of the U.S. airmen 
at this strip last week were war-trained 
pilots who had been grounded by the Tru- 
man Administration’s economy decision 
last year (see NATIONAL AFFAIRS), These 
men were sent to Korea to act as ground 
crews, but when Korean pilots turned out 
to be short on training to fly the F-51 
Mustang, Tokyo gave many of the ground- 
ed Americans their wings back. When the 
order was read last week, the pilots said 
“When do we start, sir?” 

The few Mustangs operating out of 
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Korean bases have already been of tre- 
mendous help to embattled U.S. and South 
Korean ground forces. One day last week, 
a Korean police post called to report a 
detail of Red soldiers, 20 trucks and 10 
horse carts were parked in front of their 
station in Chongyang. A short time later, 
Captain William Hook and his wingman 
reported the total destruction of the 
trucks, horse carts and most of Chong- 
yang with firebombs and rockets. Some- 
times the Air Force makes mistakes. From 
one hard-pressed South Korean unit, U.S. 
officers at headquarters of the Korean 
army’s 3rd Division received the following 
plaintive message: “Airplanes bombed to 
the friendly police and army forces who 
had made surrounding to the enemy. This 
misbombed made many obstacles for 
friendly operation.” 

"Too Bad." Dark, slender Major Dean 
Hess, a 32-year-old World War II fighter 
pilot, landed at a South Korean airstrip 
one day last week to report a highly suc- 
cessful strafing mission, Hess had spotted 
four Communist boats crossing the Kum 
River east of Taejon. He burned and 
strafed the boats, wheeled and roared back 
at the target again. Fleeing Red soldiers 
were scrambling up the river bank. Hess’s 
six machine guns laced a pattern of lead 
along the bank, “I looked back,” he said, 
“and there were 30 soldiers stretched out 
flatter than pancakes.” He grinned, then 
checked himself. “It's a terrible thing,” he 
said, “to snuff out lives that way.” 

Last week U.S. and South Korean 
ground forces had their first tangible evi- 
dence of the growing effect of air action on 
North Korean morale. Into the forward 
post of a South Korean regiment near 
Koesan walked eight unarmed Reds, their 
hands raised high over their mustard- 
colored tunics. They had come to give 
themselves up. The Communist sergeant 
said his units now rarely attempted to 
move anywhere by daylight, reported that 
Red morale and provisions were running 
low in some sectors. “The bombing,” he 
said, “is just too bad.” 

The bombings were going to get worse. 
More airstrips in Korea would enable U.S. 
jets and Mustangs to give better support 
for ground troops; Red field positions and 
supply lines would be chewed up with 
deadlier regularity. The effects of Rosy 
O’Donnell’s strategic strikes with the 
B-29s would take longer to hit the Com- 
munists at the front, but when they were 
felt, they would hurt. 

So far, the U.S. had waged its war in 
the air against negligible Red opposition— 
a few propeller-driven Yak 3s, 7s, 9s and 
15s, some Ilyushin ros, This week, the Air 
Force heard what might prove to be seri- 
ous news. A number of new-type Russian- 
made jet fighters, said a MacArthur com- 
muniqué, had been sighted in action over 
Chongju. The Reds’ new plane was de- 
scribed as “smaller than the American 
F-80, with swept-back wings, a stubby 
fuselage and blunt nose.” 
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THE ALLIES 
No More 38th 


South from Taejon last week fled a 
group of disreputable-looking Koreans in 
castoff clothes, armed with pocket pistols 
and .25s in shoulder holsters. They were 
cabinet members of the Republic of Ko- 
rea on their way to join President Syng- 
man Rhee in his hideout “White House” 
somewhere in Korea’s far south. Taejon, 
South Korea’s emergency capital since the 
fall of Seoul on June 28, was no longer a 
safe location for the cabinet, military 
men had decided. 

South Korea’s leaders, harassed and 
driven from pillar to post, were still not 
talking or acting like representatives of a 
beaten people. Rhee sees the war as a step 
in re-uniting Korea—under Rhee. Said 
the benign, white-haired President to a 
Time correspondent last week: “The 
Kremlin leaders destroyed the 38th paral- 
lel by invasion. Now it is gone. There is 
no reason now why we should observe the 
38th parallel and no reason why the U.S. 
and the U.N. should observe it . . . The 
cold war and all that is a waste of time. 
Finally force is the only argument.” 

Snapped Defense Minister Shin: “We 
kept to the parallel like the Great Wall 
of China. But what happened—they vio- 
lated it. Now God is with us. Why stop 
at the 38th parallel?” 

From former Home Affairs Minister 
Paik Sung Wook, a pious Buddhist who 
until last week ran South Korea’s police 
force, came word of an omen which he felt 
blessed the republic’s cause. The omen: 
the year 1950 in the Korean calendar is 
4283. Reversed, 4283 reads 3824. In Ko- 
rean 3824 is pronounced “Sampal isa” 
which also means “No more 38th.” 


UNITED NATIONS 


Answers to Aggression 

Trygve Lie last week called upon 50 
U.N. members to send troops to Korea. 
Cabled Lie: “The unified command is in 
urgent need of additional assistance . . . 
particularly ground forces.”* When a re- 
porter asked “whether nations should con- 
fine themselves to token forces,” Lie an- 
swered bluntly: “No, I think they should 
give effective assistance.” 

At week’s end, the first wave of replies 
came in. Sweden promised an ambulance 
unit “completely in line with Swedish tra- 
dition,” Israel declined to send ground 
troops “because our neighbors still ob- 
stinately refuse to make peace,” Norway 
offered merchant shipping, Egypt nothing 
at all, Warships from Australia, Canada, 
The Netherlands, New Zealand and Brit- 
ain had already joined the U.S.-led naval 
force. British. and Australian planes are 
also in action, There were indications that 
Canada, New Zealand, Nicaragua, Paki- 
stan and the Philippines would send troops. 

The participation of Filipino and Paki- 
Stani soldiers would undermine the Red 
propaganda line of “white man’s aggres- 
sion” in Asia. 

Lie counteracted another Red propa- 
ganda line at his press conference. Joseph 


* The nine U.N. members not asked for armed 
aid: the U.S., already in Korea up to its ears; 
Nationalist China, whose offer to send troops 
was being stalled because the U.S, State De- 
partment still could not make up its mind to co- 
operate with Chiang Kai-shek; Costa Rica, 
whose constitution forbids it to have an army; 
and the six of the 59 U.N. members (Yugoslavia 
and the five Soviet-bloc nations) who did not 
give some form of backing to the U.N. action in 
Korea, 
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Clark of Manhattan’s Communist Daily 
Worker asked why Lie had not cabled 
MacArthur the same message he had sent 
to the North and South Koreans, asking 
them to bar atrocities. (Both sides prom- 
ised to do so.) Asked Lie angrily: “Don’t 
you know that the U.S. Army has always 
adhered to the Geneva Convention—al- 
ways when they have been in action?” 
The Worker correspondent admitted: “I 
understand that very well.” 

In answer to other questions, Lie: 1) 
rejected mediation in Korea “at this 
time”; 2) refused to bar use of atomic 
weapons there; 3) left it to the Security 
Council to decide whether U.N. forces 
should drive north of the 38th parallel, 
but recalled that U.N. had repeatedly 
urged unification of Korea; 4) declined 
comment on whether North Korean lead- 
ers should be treated as war criminals, 
but added: “I am quite sure they started 
the attack and the aggression,” 


POLICIES & PRINCIPLES 
What the Gimo Thinks 


From Formosa, John Osborne, Trme- 
Lire senior correspondent in the Far East, 
cabled: 


ENERALISSIMO Chiang Kai-shek 

receives no correspondents and grants 
no interviews. However, his views on is- 
sues of major interest are well known in 
Taipei—partly through Chinese officials 
who have his ear, partly through public 
statements, such as a speech on the Soviet 
role in Asia delivered July 3. From these 
and other sources the following summary 
of the Generalissimo’s current views on 
questions of vital interest to the U.S. was 
obtained last week: 

Welcome Action. The Soviet Union is 
the active aggressor in Asia and the Chi- 
nese Communists are its principal servants 
in Asia, No policy and no action in Asia 
can be effective unless these conditions are 
fully recognized. 

The only power in the world today 
which fully recognizes these conditions is 
the Nationalist government of China. 
There can be no intelligent and effective 
policy toward Nationalist China unless 
this is fully recognized. ‘ 

It is idle to discuss any change or im- 
provement in the relationships of Nation- 
alist China and the U.S. Government until 
the U.S. has a policy in Asia. President 
Truman has now taken action in Asia and 
this action is very welcome; but it does 
not constitute a policy for Asia. 

U.S. advice, consultation and actual 
participation in Nationalist China are 
welcomed in principle by the Generalis- 
simo. He meant exactly what he said in 
his recent statement to the effect that any 
mission or force which General Mac- 
Arthur cared to establish on Formosa 
would be welcomed. But the conditions 
attached to this attitude must be clearly 
understood by everyone concerned. First, 
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the sovereignty of Nationalist China must 
not be infringed—it is of utmost impor- 
tance that everyone understand that this 
principle will be upheld to any extent and 
in any way necessary by the Nationalist 
forces on Formosa. Nationalist China is 
not defenseless; it has large forces on 
Formosa, and they will defend Formosa 
against anyone who seeks to infringe the 
Sovereignty of Nationalist China. 
Paging MacArthur. However, no ques- 
tions and no difficulties in this connection 
will arise if U.S. relationships with Na- 
tionalist China are placed in the hands of 
General Douglas MacArthur. The Gener- 
alissimo has unlimited confidence in Mac- 
Arthur and would be happy to place the 
fate of Formosa and of Nationalist China 





Jack Birns—Lirt 
CHIANG KalI-sHEK 
Action was not policy. 


in his hands. Chiang Kai-shek takes this 
attitude because he believes that Mac- 
Arthur understands the nature of Com- 
munism in Asia; in particular he under- 
stands the nature and threat of Chinese 
Communism and the part that the Chi- 
nese Communists are playing for the So- 
viet Union in Asia. Therefore, it is of the 
first importance that General MacArthur 
be given full responsibility for all relation- 
ships, military and otherwise, between the 
U.S. and Nationalist China. 

The Generalissimo does not lay this 
down precisely as a condition to improved 
relations and the acceptance of U.S. par- 
ticipation in Nationalist affairs. But the 
clear implication is that he knows of no 
other American who is capable of direct- 
ing an effective U.S. program in Asia and 
in particular of establishing satisfactory 
relationships with Nationalist China. 

Ominous Tendency. However, it would 
be misleading to report these views with- 
out also reporting that a disturbing dislike 


of the U.S, and all things American is now 
evident in Taipei, that the Generalissimo 
is in a state of disturbing and potentially 
disastrous antipathy to the U.S. and to 
everything American. 

Senior Chinese officers, U.S.-trained 
and known to be strongly pro-American, 
are being harassed, limited in authority 
and actually threatened with loss of their 
commands (and, some genuinely fear, 
their very lives). Whether this ominous 
tendency originates with the Generalis- 
simo or with the clique of mainlanders 
who have followed him through all his re- 
verses (and who have contributed so heav- 
ily to those reverses), is hotly argued in 
Taipei. But it is essentially a pointless 
argument. The important thing is that 
this debilitating and malicious  anti- 
American trend be halted. 

The U.S. Government can fairly de- 
mand that it be halted only when it cleans 
up its own attitude toward Nationalist 
China, The U.S. will be in a position to 
expect and require an attitude of thorough 
friendliness from Nationalist China only 
when President Truman compels his State 
Department to abandon its equally debil- 
itating and equally malicious attitude of 
calculated hostility toward the National- 
ist government. 

Then and only then can the U.S. do 
what it very plainly must do—say with 
the utmost clarity and force that the Gen- 
eralissimo can expect U.S. help, consulta- 
tion and defense only if he accepts U.S. 
participation on reasonable terms and 
gives his competent commanders—and he 
has some—the freedom and authority 
which they must have to defend the last 
spot of earth left to him and to them. 


THE NATIONS 
How to Lose the War 


Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru of 
India sent notes to Truman and Stalin 
last week, proposing that the Korean war 
be settled by admitting Communist China 
to the United Nations. Pandit Nehru rea- 
soned that this would end the Russian 
boycott of U.N., and thus allow negotia- 
tions on Korea to begin among all the 
interested powers. Stalin, who knows an 
opening when he sees one, “welcomed 
Nehru’s initiative in trying to restore 
peace in Korea,” said he agreed with the 
Pandit that “reactivation of the Security 
Council should be the first step in ending 
the Korean dispute.” “Reactivation of the 
Security Council” is Kremlinese for brib- 
ing the Russians to come back by giving 
in to them on recognition of Communist 
China. 

From the first, there has been a suspi- 
cion that the Kremlin’s motive in starting 
the Korean war was to bring about a 
“general settlement” in Asia. especially 
including the recognition of Communist 
China. If Stalin gets what Nehru wants 
to give him, the Kremlin will have won 
a far bigger prize than South Korea. 
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WAR 


The Land & The People 


Thirteenth in population (30,000,000) 
among the world’s nations, but only 42nd 
in area, Korea is washed on three sides by 
salt water—the Japan Sea, the Korea 
Strait, and the Yellow Sea (see map). It 
can be said to begin with a mountain, the 
far northern peak of Paektu (White 
Head), coated with glistening pumice and 
sheltering in its ancient crater the deep 
Dragon Prince’s Pool. 

Ever White. Southwest from Paektu 
along the Manchurian border flows the 
Yalu River, blue-green with melted snow 
and ice from its mountain source, and 
known to Koreans as the Am Nok (Green 
Duck). Springing northeast from Paektu, 
the cold Tumen River separates Korea 
from eastern Manchuria and Siberia. On 
the Yalu and along the swift-flowing 
tributaries of the Tumen stand the Japa- 
nese-built hydroelectric plants which, un- 
til the power lines were cut by the Com- 
munists at the 38th parallel, provided 
90% of the electricity used in all Korea. 

Southeast from Paektu runs the Chang- 
paik (Ever White) Range. Winding down 
along the east coast to the southern tip of 
the peninsula, this mountain backbone, 
according to Korean folklore, changes 
direction 99 times. 

On the east, where the mountains rise 
abruptly out of the Japan Sea, there are 
few good harbors. On the western side of 
the peninsula, the mountains slope gen- 
tly into the sea and natural harbors are 
numerous, but their usefulness is reduced 
by huge tides. Inchon, the port of Seoul, 
is bedeviled by 29-foot tides. The best 
harbor is Pusan, now held by the U.S., 
from which in 1592 the Koreans sent 
a turtle-shaped ship, the world’s first 
ironclad, to beat the invading Japanese. 

Tigers & Timber. The northern moun- 
tains, covered with snow from September 
to March, are rugged and heavily forested 
with spruce, larch, birch, juniper, maple 
and walnut. In the forests lurk leopards, 
wild boars, wolves and tigers. Still a men- 
ace to the northern peasants, tigers were 
so much a part of Korean life 30 years 
ago as to justify the Chinese sneer: “The 
Korean hunts the tiger one half of the 
year and the tiger hunts the Korean the 
other half.” 

North Korea produces more than tigers 
and timber. It has 75% of all the industry 
on the peninsula and in the Musan fields 
of the far northeast lie Korea’s largest 
iron deposits; from the northern moun- 
tains come gold, copper and most of the 
country’s coal—anthracite, bituminous 
and lignite, 

As the mountains spread south, their 
forest cover gradually changes to pine 
and alder, then disappears entirely. And 
as the forest disappears, the mountains 
dwindle until in the far south they be- 
come mere hills, 

The climate, too, grows milder and 
comes to resemble that of southern Vir- 
ginia. In both North and South Korea, 
rainfall is almost entirely confined to 
July and August. The heavy concentra- 
tion of rainfall is welcomed in the wide, 
southern valleys, which contain three 
times as much rice paddy land as the 
North, and where two crops a year of 
rice, barley, wheat or rye are harvested. 

Heart of the South is Seoul, which lies 
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among granite hills overlooking the lord- 
ly Han River. The Japanese built wide 
avenues and modern buildings in Seoul’s 
westernized center, but most of the city’s 
side streets are unpaved alleys bordered 
by drab wooden shops. Even in the city’s 
center men in western business suits brush 
elbows with ragged coolies. 

In their smattering of western ways, 
Seoul's people differ from most Koreans, 
75% of whom are peasants. Average size 
of Korean farms: three acres. Essentially 
there is nothing to distinguish the more 
than 20,000,000 Southern Koreans from 
the 9,000,000 who live in the North. All 
Koreans speak the same language; it is 
not related to Chinese and Japanese, but 
to Finnish, Hungarian and Turkish. Kore- 
an is usually written in Chinese characters, 
North and South Koreans eat the same 
foods (relying heavily on highly spiced 
cabbage called kimchi) and enjoy the 
same pastimes—notably swinging on a 
kind of trapeze bar, flying kites and 
prancing strenuously through intricate 
folk dances. In physical appearance, too, 
there is little regional difference among 
the people of Korea. Somewhat taller 
than the Japanese on average, they are 
nonetheless hard to distinguish from either 
Japanese or Chinese. 


White Collar Workers? Early in Ko- 
rean history, white clothing was adopted 
as a sign of mourning for the death of a 
king or a close relative. Kings seldom 
lived long in ancient Korea, and the popu- 
lace was required to mourn each royal 
death for 30 years. So over the centuries 
Korean men adopted as regular daily 
dress gowns of white cotton over baggy 
white trousers. Soon after the beginning 
of Japanese rule in 1910, a statistically 
minded Japanese estimated that Korean 
women spent three billion hours a year 
washing white clothes, and voiced the 
suspicion that Korean peasants worked 
less than Japanese because they were 
afraid of getting their white clothes dirty. 

The bustling Japanese quickly launched 
a campaign to get Korean men to wear 
dark clothes. It failed. The Japanese also 
tried to get the Koreans to save fuel by 
feeding raw food to farm animals, but 
Korean farm wives went right on cooking 
meals for bullocks and ponies. 

Squealing & Trumpeting. Foreigners 
have sometimes called the Koreans “oth- 
erwise-minded,” accusing them of con- 
trariness and a constitutional dislike for 
authority. Even the ponies are “other- 
wise-minded” in Korea. Though prized 
for their ability to carry 160- to 200-lb. 
loads 30 miles a day through mountain 
passes, they are probably the least equable 
beasts of burden in the world. Wrote one 
western visitor to Korea: “They are most 
desperate fighters, squealing and trumpet- 
ing on all occasions, attacking every pony 
they meet on the road . . . and in their 
fury ignoring their loads which are often 
smashed to pieces. At the inn stables 
they are not only chained down to the 
troughs by chains short enough to pre- 
vent them from raising their heads, but 
are partially slung at night to the heavy 
beams of the roof. Even under these re- 
stricted circumstances, their cordial ha- 
tred finds vent in hyena-like yells, abor- 
tive snaps, and attempts to swing their 
hind legs round.” 

The Korean, like his horse, has had 
some hard treatment—from his own kings 
and from the Japanese conqueror. Like 
his horse, the Korean has never stopped 
snapping and kicking. 
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Rice Pappy AT PLANTING TIME 
Green duck and iron turtle. 
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FOREIGN NEWS 





FRANCE 
Another 


France last week got its 13th cabinet 
since liberation. At week’s end it was still 
in office. New Premier: René Pleven. 


GERMANY 


Protest from the Poor House 

The voters in Western Germany’s “poor 
house,” Schleswig-Holstein (pop. 2,700,- 
000), last week elected a new state parlia- 
ment. A brand-new party, Bund der 
Heimatvertriebenen und Entrechteten (As- 
sociation of Homeless and Rightless), got 
23.4% of the votes. 

Western Germany’s other political par? 
ties have claimed for years that the in- 
terests of the 9,200,000 refugees in Western 
Germany were “adequately protected” 
by them. Refugees thought differently. In 
crowded Schleswig-Holstein, where refu- 
gees constitute nearly 40% of the popula- 
tion, they finally organized to protest 
against their status as “second-class citi- 
zens.” The entrance of organized refugees 
from the East into German politics had 
long been feared. Now it had arrived, and 
it promised to become one of the most 
disturbing factors in West German politics. 


SWITZERLAND 


Jukebox Invasion 

If a man wants to make noise in sedate 
Switzerland, he is expected to go off to a 
mountain and yodel. Last year the U.S.’s 
Rudolph Wurlitzer Co, decided to liven 
things up: it introduced the jukebox to 
Switzerland. 

Jukebox Promoter Eric de Stoutz, exec- 
utive vice president of SARI, Geneva rep- 
resentative of Wurlitzer, said last week: 
“I didn’t expect them to be a success at 
all. I was afraid of the colors—so Ameri- 
can looking! I was astonished to find that 
many Swiss thought them beautiful. At 
first they regarded the jukebox with curi- 
osity . . . [then] they realized that the 
tone was better than anything they had 
heard. Believe it or not, some people now 
bring their own records to cafés, ask the 
proprietor to put them in the jukebox, 
and they pay to have their own records 
played.” Regretfully De Stoutz added: 
“About 10% of the café customers com- 
plain. They call [the jukeboxes] ugly and 
tasteless, and say they injure the beauty 
of our country.” 

So far, De Stoutz has installed 71 juke- 
boxes in Geneva, Zurich and Basel. Musi- 
cal preferences run along regional lines: 
German Swiss like polkas, marches, Ger- 
man Lieder and cowboy songs; French 
Swiss choose American jazz and French 
songs; Italian Swiss insert their 20-cen- 
time pieces for the arias of Beniamino 
Gigli. The overall favorites, however, are 
Music, Music, Music and Chattanooga 
Shoeshine Boy. 
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GREECE 
"A First-Class War" 
“Herete, herete [farewell],” waved 


black-clothed peasants when Lieut. Gen- 
eral James Alward Van Fleet last week 
made his goodbye tour of army com- 
mands in Ioannina, Koizani and Salonika. 
Greeks consider upright, sturdy Van Fleet, 
who for 2} years has been the head of the 
Joint U.S. Military Advisory and Plan- 
ning Group in Greece, the symbol of 
America and eleftheria (freedom). He had 
helped the Greeks to win what he once 





GENERAL VAN FLeet & FRIEND 
In grape juice. 


called “a ‘first-class war against interna- 
tional Communism.” 

Greeks wanted “Van Flit,” as they call 
him, to remember their gratitude. During 
the days before his departure, gifts poured 
into his Grande Bretagne hotel room: 
rugs, trays, photographs, and a precious 
pair of cuff links (a gift from Queen 
Frederika). His harassed wife Helen 
sighed, “They spoil him so he is going to 
be impossible to live with.” Van Fleet 
said he was proud to be leaving behind a 
tautly trained Greek army, “today the 
finest in this part of the world.” 

At a goodby party King Paul pinned on 
the general’s jacket the second highest 
Greek decoration, the George I cross. 
Van Fleet drank His Majesty’s health in 
grape juice (the Van Fleets are teetotal- 
ers), and said: “I should like to say that 
the one setback I had in Greece was when 
I asked Her Majesty the Queen not to 


come to the front. She did not listen to 
me.” Frederika smiled impishly. Paul re- 
plied, “It was our duty.” 

Last Sunday evening Van Fleet laid a 
wreath on the unknown warrior’s tomb in 
Athens. Standing at military salute, he re- 
cited a poem he had written as a last trib- 
ute tothe Greek soldier: 


Soldier of Greece, I salute you. 

You won the victory, you never failed 
us! 

May you rest in everlasting peace. 

May we, who are still living, be worthy 
of your sacrifice. 

“Greater love hath no man than this, 

That he lay down his life for his 
friends.” 


James Van Fleet’s countrymen and the 
Greek people could forgive him the sec- 
ondhand poetry; he had served the cause 
of freedom at first hand, 


YUGOSLAVIA 
Shooting 


Tito’s Yugoslavia last week accused 
Stalin’s Bulgaria of sending armed patrols 
across the frontier three times in one day. 
Shots were exchanged and a Bulgarian sol- 
dier was killed on Yugoslav territory. 

The “incidents” came after a flow of 
recent reports that Bulgaria is building up 
troop concentrations on its Yugoslav bor- 
der. At week’s end, the Moscow radio ac- 
cused Tito of “playing Syngman Rhee’s 
role.” Whether and when Moscow would 
try to inflict Syngman Rhee’s fate on Tito 
was the Kremlin’s secret, 


RUSSIA 
Weird Unreality 


A peculiar request highlighted a peculiar 
situation last week. Britain, France and 
the U.S. asked the Kremlin to let an in- 
ternational commission search Russia for 
missing German prisoners of war. 

In April 1947 Russia agreed to repatri- 
ate all German P.W.s by the end of 1948. 
But she has kept many—presumably for 
slave labor, Communist indoctrination, or 
both. Russia claims that she holds only 
13,546 German prisoners. Yet 90,000 Ger- 
mans still in Soviet hands have written to 
their families, and returning prisoners have 
given the names of some 300,000 others 
still in the U.S.S.R. The Western powers 
believe that there are also 350,000 Japa- 
nese prisoners still in Russian hands. 

Britain, France and the U.S. had no ex- 
pectation that Moscow would comply with 
the request to admit a search party. The 
fact that they even made such a request 
underscores the weird unreality of diplo- 
matic relations with the U.S.S.R. In effect, 
the notes say that the Western powers 
simply do not believe the Soviet govern- 
ment, and consider it quite capable of 
either murdering or enslaving hundreds of 
thousands of helpless prisoners. 
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C 
Dull Surprise 


C watts You / 


The man who takes possession of a new Cadillac 
is in for a double surprise. First of all, he will find 
riding in his Cadillac thrilling and delightful be- 
yond even his fondest expectations. And then, 
as the miles mellow the thrill of his first ride into 
a deep appreciation of the car's basic goodness— 
he will discover its economy! He will learn how 
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the car is—and how very long it is 


between refueling stops. If you are one of the 


many motorists who have been thinking of 
moving up to Cadillac—why not see your dealer 
today? We think you'll be surprised and delighted 
when you find out how easy and practical it has 


become to own—"The Standard of the World.” 


GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 











United Air Lines is more than a fleet of modern planes and 10,000 people. 
It is more than a nation-wide route serving 80 cities. 


When you hear travelers say they like to fly United, it’s because 
of a special feeling they have about Mainliner travel. 


It’s in the friendly voice of the counter girl as she confirms a 












reservation; in the Mainliner itself, clean and shining: in the competence of 
the Mainliner Captain—the smile of a smartly dressed stewardess —the 
flavor of a delicious meal, Its a warm feeling that United’s personnel, 
aloft and on the ground, take pride in serving you, seeing that you 

enjoy your trip, getting you to your destination comfortably, on time. 


And did you know that going by Mainliner often costs less 
than Ist class surface travel? For details and reservations, call or 
write any United office or see an authorized travel agent. 


UNITED AIR LINES—The Nation’s Number 1 Coast-to-Coast Airline 
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FOREIGN NEWS 





SOUTH AFRICA 


"Gross Interference" 

“John Marshall has made his decision, 
now let him enforce it,” growled President 
Andrew Jackson in 1832. The U.S. Su- 
preme Court had just ruled that Georgia 
could not take over the lands of the Cher- 
okee Indians. Georgia defied Marshall's 
ruling and the Cherokee were helpless. 

The International Court of Justice last 
week ruled that South Africa must not 
take over South-West Africa without ap- 
proval from the U.N. “We will not sub- 
mit,” said Prime Minister Daniel Malan of 
South Africa. Here, too, the natives would 
be helpless. 

South-West Africa is a_part-desert, 
part-fertile country with barely one in- 
habitant for each of its 317,725 square 
miles: 38,000 whites and 294,000 blacks. 
But diamonds, minerals, karakul pelts and 
farm products make it a valuable prop- 
erty. Germany grabbed it in 1885 and 
broke the power of the native tribes by a 
series of savage murders. South Africa 
seized it from Germany during World War 
I, and received a League of Nations man- 
date for it in 1920. 

After Malan’s Nationalists came to 
power in 1948, they announced that South- 
West Africa was no longer a mandated 
territory, but an integral part of the 
country. What went on there was none 
of U.N.’s business, according to Malan. 
U.N., spurred by a dedicated Anglican 
clergyman named Michael Scott, repre- 
senting the Herero tribe, took the case 
to the International Court, and won. 

It was a hollow victory. Malan de- 
nounced this “gross interference in the in- 
ternal affairs of both South-West Africa 
and South Africa,” went right ahead with 
plans for an Aug. 30 election in South- 
West—from which he has barred the col- 
ored seven-eighths of its population. 

Andrew Jackson had at least offered 
the dispossessed Cherokee of Georgia land 
farther west. Nationalist Daniel Malan 
offered the tribesmen of South-West Af- 
rica nothing. 


NEW ZEALAND 
Maori Knight 


A century ago, race relations in New 
Zealand were no better than in many 
other parts of the world. The white man 
had arrived, made war on the native 
Maoris, a people of Polynesian race, killed 
many and driven the survivors off. the 
good pasture lands. In 1856 Dr. Isaac E. 
Featherston, a member of Parliament, 
wrote: “The Maoris are dying out. Our 
plain duty, as good, compassionate colo- 
nists, is to smooth down their dying pil- 
low. Then history will have nothing to 
reproach us with.” 

The smoothed-down pillow was tubercu- 
losis, typhoid, and other diseases brought 
to New Zealand by the white man. In the 
next 25 years, disease reduced the Maoris 
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Merlyn Severn—Pix 
Prime MINISTER MALAN 
He blocked the black man’s hope. 


almost to extinction, In 1881 Dr. Alfred 
K. Newman, another member of Parlia- 
ment, wrote: “Taking all things into con- 
sideration, the disappearance of the race is 
scarcely a subject for regret. They are 
dying out in a quick, easy way, and are 
being supplanted by a superior race.” 

"The Price of Citizenship." But the 
Maoris did not die out. Today they are a 
healthy, thriving people. They are among 
the leaders of many professions. Racial 
discrimination in New Zealand is un- 
known, and intermarriage of whites and 
Maoris is common. Through World War 





Wallace Kirkland—Lire 
Str ApIRANA TuruPA NGATA 
He touched the white man’s conscience. 





II the Maori Battalion fought in Mont- 
gomery’s Eighth Army, paying heavily in 
casualties for what they called proudly 
“the price of citizenship.” Recently, when 
color-conscious South Africa refused to 
accept Maoris in a team of touring New 
Zealand footballers, white New Zealand- 
ers were bitterly affronted. 

This profound change of white attitude 
toward the Maoris and their own re-in- 
vigoration are due in a large measure to 
one man—a Maori. Apirana Turupa Ngata 
was born in a native village, went to a 
native school, later took degrees at the 
University of New Zealand. One of the 
first Maori lawyers, at the turn of the cen- 
tury he was demanding improved housing, 
sanitation and medicine for the Maoris. 
He carried his fight into the New Zealand 
House of Representatives, to which he 
was elected in rgos. 

He touched the white man’s conscience, 
and became Minister of Native Affairs in 
one government after another. He taught 
Maoris how to farm their lands econom- 
ically. It was an uphill fight. Even in 1938 
Maori child mortality was four times that 
of the whites. But the white man had be- 
gun to understand and respect the Maoris. 

His Contribution. Honors were show- 
ered on Ngata. He was knighted in 1927. 
He became a member of the New Zealand 
University Senate, and many other learned 
bodies. He was Acting Attorney General, 
and for a brief time, Acting Prime Min- 
ister of a 959% white Parliament. 

Last week, at 76, much-loved Apirana 
Ngata died. In his last days he had had 
the satisfaction of knowing that the Maori 
birth rate had risen to a level above that 
of New Zealand whites. Sir Apirana had 
contributed, fathering ten children. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Hardly Necessary 


“PEASANTS OUTCLASS THE MIGHTY 
U.S.A.,” read a headline in Lord Beaver- 
brook’s London Evening Standard last 
week, The left-wing New Statesman and 
Nation took another tack, suggested that 
perhaps the best way to handle the Kore- 
an war would be to admit the Chinese 
Communists to the U.N., remove General 
MacArthur as U.N. commander in the 
Far East, and let Britain step in as medi- 
ator. U.S. journalists in London also re- 
ported that some Britons were getting a 
certain amount of quiet satisfaction in 
seeing the mighty “Yanks” get their 
“come-uppance.” 

There was no doubt that some Britons 
were drawing sly comfort from the U.S. 
reverses; but there was also no doubt 
that this sentiment was not the reaction 
of the British people. 

In the House of Commons, Tory Earl 
Winterton asked Prime Minister Clement 
Attlee if he thought that the government 
should not try to impress the British pub- 
lic with the fact that “. . . an American 
force, greatly outnumbered and out- 
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Your safety is his job! 


gunned, fighting with the accustomed gal- 
lantry of the American and British armies 
in such a situation . . . is the only effec- 
tive opposition to Communist aggression 
in Korea at present?” 

Replied Attlee quietly: “I thought most 
people realized that.” 


Back to the Ramparts 

“An Englishman’s home used to be his 
castle,” roared outraged Householder Wil- 
liam Clarke of Uttoxeter, Staffordshire, 
but the protest was in vain. The local dis. 
trict council, of which he himself was a 
member, had decided that Clarke’s house 
would make a better village office buiid- 
ing. When Clarke refused to budge, the 








Employers Mutuals safety engineers 
safeguard life and property... 
and cut insurance costs aS gn ee 


Down a rosy drive. 





Throughout industry across America services give a big boost to employee council sent out five burly bailiffs to carry 
-+.in factories, on construction proj- _ morale and are reflected on their own out the condemnation order. Aided by two 
ects, in processing plants, in every line balance sheets! They know the real, casual volunteers, the bailiffs picked up 
-..Work progresses more smoothly hidden costs of an accident are often | Clarke, dragged him down a rose-lined 
and safely today because Employers four times the seeming actual cost— drive and dumped him ina public road, f 
Mutuals Safety Engineers are on the and that cooperating in preventing ac- “My old dad,” complained Clarke's 
job. These men are company-trained cidents leads to a sharp reduction in daughter at a meeting of Uttoxeter towns- 
to spot accident hazards and to stem insurance costs. These are “plus” sav- folk soon after, “was thrown in the veneer 
the sources of potential danger. ings, overand above dividends regularly in the front of the very place where Mum's 


ashes were scattered.” Five days after his 


returned to our policyholder-owners! Bane ‘ : 
P . eviction, the castellan himself took more 


Employees of firms insured by Em- 


ployers Mutuals know that their Whether you are an employer or an direct action. Under cover of night. with 
employer has provided the best pro- employee, you and those who work a photographer standing by, he climbed 
curable protection against disabling ac- with you will be better off with Em- right back in through a window (see cut . 
cidents—and that, in event of misfor- ployers Mutuals insurance protection. “It’s good to be back,” he announced. 
tune, the Employers Mutuals people * * * F cad 
will handle any claim in a swift, fair Employers Mutuals write: Workmen's Com- ree trade 
and sympathetic manner, pensation—Public Liability—Automobile— Londoners wanted coconuts, but the 
i Group Health and Accident—Burglary— Plate British government forbade their import. 
Our employer-policyholders know Glass—Fidelity Bonds—and other casualty in- gall ar , = Pe 
Ae : ne. jc Bvteetted  Cawenmea-¥e. Obabunmi Aina, a 28-year-old law stu- 
by experience that Emplo vers Mutuals’ surance. Fire—Extended Coverage—Inland : oy . 
s at SDDIOY . Marine—and allied lines, All policies are dent from Nigeria (where coconuts are 


practical safety engineering and other nonassessable. plentiful), wanted a London apartment. 


He couldn’t get it because the green- 
grocer who owned it wanted too much 
money. Recently the British government 
lifted its import ban on coconuts. Oba- 


ae EM PLOYE R My | UTUALS bunmi sent a hurry call to Nigeria. Two 


f WAUS y Te) i alela alors tons of coconuts arrived in London. Cus- 
oO / ers ged the greengrocer’s shop. 

N | WAUSAU, WISCONSIN tomers throngec i 
% ‘ niece g Mr. & Mrs. Obabunmi last week were liv- 
ing in the greengrocer’s apartment. 
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An Open letter 
{0 the motorists 
of America 


Let's say you're driving your car on a level road 
at 40 miles per hour. Do you know that half the 
power generated by your motor never reaches the 
rear wheels; doesn’t help your car go farther or 
faster or climb a steeper hill? 


And do you know why? Because automotive 
engineers have proved that 50% of that motor’s 
power is used to overcome friction. 


Therefore any lubricating oil which further 
reduces this internal friction can't help but de- 
liver the same power with Jess gasoline. 


That's exactly what Macmillan Ring-Free 
Motor Oil does. And we don’t just think it’s true 
—we know it’s true. Here’s how we proved it 
beyond question: 


There is a machine called the Dynamometer. 
It is a scientific way to measure the power an 
engine delivers to the rear wheels. Cars of all 
makes, models and ages—cars that had been 
using every nationally known brand of motor oil 
—were used in this nation-wide test. Hundreds 
and hundreds of them! And what was the result? 


The same thing happened every time: When 
the oil in these cars was changed to Macmillan, 
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the same power was developed with an average of 
8% less gasoline. 


That means, at an average price of 25¢ per 
gallon, you can save 2¢ on every gallon of gas — 
simply by changing your motor oil. 


That's a big saving—isn’t it? Yet it’s small 
when you realize how much more you save in repair 
bills. Because : The less friction, the less wear and 
tear On your car. 


You can’t laugh off proof like that — proof 
that makes dollars-and-sense! Especially when, 
on top of all this, Macmillan Oil actually removes 
carbon from your motor —cleans your motor as 
you drive. 


Ask for this fine motor oil at any one of the 
independent service stations, garages and car 
dealers where you see the sign of the big red 
“M° Ie means Money in your pocket, Mileage in 
your car. 


fh hewerichion 


“5 President 


MACMILLAN PETROLEUM CORPORATION 
530 W. 6TH STREET, LOS ANGELES 
50 W. 50TH, NEW YORK ¢ 624 S. MICHIGAN, CHICAGO 
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The Way Things Are 


“When I see you on the street,” Presi- 
dent Dwight D. Eisenhower asked his 
Columbia University students, “will you 
please say ‘hello’—because some people 
who don’t belong to the university occa- 
sionally pass me on 116th Street and they 
think I’m crazy when I say hello.” 

Shapely Dancer Ruth St. Denis, whose 
hair has been snow-white for the last 49 
years, let the Chicago Sun-Times in on the 
secret of her youth. For five minutes every 
morning she stands on her head, which 
“relieves the inner organs from the con- 
tinual pressure of gravity and gives the 
blood a chance to circulate from bottom 
to top, instead of top to bottom.” For an- 
other fifteen minutes she sits cross-legged, 
yogi fashion, with her spine straight and 
her hands in her lap. 

Asked to comment on Red atrocities in 
the Korean war, General Jonathan Wain- 
wright, retired, hero of Bataan and veter- 
an of three years of beatings and semi- 
starvation in Japanese P.W. camps, de- 
clared; “I will say unequivocally that 
were I commanding in Korea, I would 
meet the situation by giving captives the 
same treatment.” 

After a tour of New York City Police 
Headquarters, Princess Gabriela Pacelli, 
36, niece-in-law of Pope Pius XII, report- 
ed that one thing amazed her: “You can- 
not distinguish detectives in civilian 
clothes from other citizens. In Italy you 
can tell a policeman no matter how he is 
dressed.” 

“No one knows anything about architec- 
ture,” America’s Frank Lloyd Wright, 81, 
told students at a London school of archi- 
tecture. “For 500 years the thing has been 
going downhill until no one knows a good 





Associated Press 
GENERAL WAINWRIGHT 
Three years. 
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building from a bad one.” Then, as he 
handed out the year-end prizes, Architect 
Wright assured the winners that their 
achievements meant nothing: “The judges 
throw out the best and the worst, and 
prizes as a result of competition go to the 
average of the average of the averages.” 


All in Good Time 


At an agricultural show in Cornwall, 
King George VI halted before a stall 
marked “Infestation Division.” “What's 
that name they call ratcatchers now?” 
asked the King. “Rodent operator, that’s 
it! I suppose Whitehall thought that one 
up.” It did. 

Before an awesome bonfire in the South 





Arthur Shoy 


Dancer St. DENIS 
Five minutes. 


Dakota buffalo-grass country, Ben Ameri- 
can Horse, Head Chief of the Sioux, pre- 
sented Cinemactor Van (Act of Violence) 
Heflin with a feathered warbonnet and 
the title of Looking Horse, formally adopt- 
ed him into the tribe. 

Soprano Margaret Truman signed a 
contract with CBS to do a weekly televi- 
sion show starting this October. 

For the dedication of a towering, star- 
shaped memorial to the 76,890 G.I. casu- 
alties of the Battle of the Bulge, Major 
General Anthony McAuliffe was back in 
Bastogne to say “nuts” to would-be ag- 
gressors. “There can only be one answer to 
aggression,” said he, “the answer Hitler 
received.” 

While Cartoonist Milton Caniff looked 
proudly on and P-51 Mustangs circled 
overhead, Colorado’s Governor Walter 
Johnson unveiled a ten-foot, 74-ton lime- 








Harris & Ewing 
ARCHITECT WRIGHT 
Five hundred years. 


stone statue of comic-strip Aviator Steve 
Canyon at the junction of U.S. highways 
6 and 4o. 


The Little Things That Count 


At a swank Kensington garden party, 
Frankie Sinatra met Princess Margaret, 
sang a bang-up rendition of Jf J Loved 
You, at her request. During their 15-min- 
ute chat that followed, the Princess told 
the crooner not to work too hard. Said 
The Voice: “She floored me by knowing 
so much about music.” 

Named by the American Alumni Coun- 
cil as the “American Alumnus of the 
Year”: Herbert Hoover, Stanford ’95. 

Booked on charges of “giving an inde- 
cent performance” for the umpteenth time 
since she took up fandangling, Sally Rand 
protested, “I'm sorry, I just don’t tell my 
age.” (Milwaukee Policewoman Geraldine 
Sampon, who had found Sally “nude as 
could be” in a lakefront carnival show, 
finally got her to admit to 46.) 

Gratwicke Beatrice II, a roan dairy 
shorthorn cow belonging to Winston 
Churchill, won first prize (£10) at the 
Kent county agricultural show. Later in 
the week Winnie proved his luck again 
when the express train he was riding in 
plowed into a loaded hay elevator at 76 
m.p.h., gave him and the other passengers 
only a momentary jolt. 

At Rome’s open-air opera in the Baths 
of Caracalla, two well-lighted Hollywood 
stars attended a performance of Verdi's 
Aida, At the end of the first act, the audi- 
ence spotted Princess Aly (Rita Hay- 
worth) Khan sitting in the first row, ex- 
citedly howled “Viva Bellissima Rita!” 
The Princess, wearing a plain white eve- 
ning gown embellished with white flowers, 
rose, smiled and bowed to her admirers. 
No one seemed to notice Signora Roberto 
(Ingrid Bergman) Rossellini, who kept 
quietly to herself in the tenth row. 
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White sidewall tires, wheel trim rings, optional at extra c ost 


The ‘50 Ford Fordor Sedan. The “dress- 


up” car with all the quality features that make 





Ford the one fine car in the low-price field, 





Your choice of * red’ 100 h.p. V-8 or 95 

h.p. Six. Inside ond outside styling that has The ‘50 Ford Convertible. Here’s fun for all the 
earned Ford the Fashion Academy Gold Medal family—rain or shine! The top goes up or down in 
Award two years in a row, seconds, outomatically. Your choice of all-leather or 


fa 
with foom-rubber cushioning, 





-and-leather upholstery. New non-sog front seat 


Think of it! There's not one Ford but two 
in the garages of over 250,000 American 
families! Why 2 Because they've found that 
nothing else matches two-car convenience! 


What's more, they've found that own- 
ing two Fords costs little more than one 
high-priced car! Fords are economical to 
buy, economical to run and there's less 
dollar depreciation at trade-in" time! 

Why not see your Ford Dealer today 
and “Test Drive" these two Ford running 
mates? You'll SEE, HEAR and FEEL the 








‘Bob and | can go straight to the Smiths difference. And the car you now own may 
Weill meet you there. & well provide the down payment on two 
Nobody has to wait with two big Fords new '50 Fords! 
in the family.” ; 





There’ a in your future 
Ss ...with o future built in! 








with a frosty Daiquiri 


Now treat yourself and guests to the light, dry coolness— 
the special, taste-tingling smoothness—that only Daiquiris 
have! They're perfect, when made with a Puerto Rican rum. 


All you do is mix a jigger of Puerto Rican rum (white), juice 
of 4 fresh lime or 4 lemon and a teaspoon of sugar. Shake 
in cracked ice until, cold. To make a frozen Daiquiri, use 
an electric blender, serve in a sherbet glass with short straws. 


Another happy cooler for you and honored guests this 
summer—the Puerto Rican Rum Collins, Into a tall glass 





of ice cubes, pour a jigger of Puerto Rican rum (gold) and 
the juice of 44 lemon, then fill with soda, Even easier, use 
mellow Puerto Rican rum with a sparkling Collins mix. 


And remember—always, always have these splendid mid- 
summer coolers made with one of the many fine brands of 
rum from Puerto Rico. No other rum is so popular with 
Americans—no other rum is so right in these drinks, 


Ask for a Daiquiri at your favorite bar—with Puerto Rican 
rum, of course! Buy a bottle today! 


The dry, light-bodied... FRUV/INS “Peer to” Rico 


AMONG THE MANY FINE BRANDS ARE THESE: BOCA CHICA + BRUGAL + CARIOCA 
DON Q + MARACA + MARIN + MERITO + PASSPORT + PORTELA + RIONDO + RONRICO 


ALL THESE BRANDS ARE 86 PROOF + PUERTO RICO INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT COMPANY + SAN JUAN, P. R. 
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“Lift Up Your Head..." 


The young mother gazed at her first 
baby, less than an hour old. She had borne 
a beautiful child, she thought, with clear 
features and deep blue eyes. “Doesn't she 
look very wise for her age?” she said to 
her Chinese nurse. “She does indeed,” said 
the smiling nurse. “And she is beautiful 
too. There is a special purpose for this 
child.” 

Pearl Buck, the young mother, was 
never to forget those words, spoken 30 
years ago. But the joy with which she 
welcomed her baby soon turned to sorrow, 
The little girl's body was sound and 





Peart Buck 
Other parents ought to know. 


strong; her mind was doomed to remain 
forever imprisoned in childhood. 

Nevertheless, through her mother she 
has indeed been able to serve a “special 
purpose.” In a simple and moving little 
book called The Child Who Never Grew 
(John Day; $1), Author Pearl Buck has 
told her story; other parents in like case 
may find help and comfort from it. 

New Anxiety. It was not until the child 
was three that Pearl Buck, then living in 
China, first grew uneasy about her, Her 
daughter could not yet talk. “I remem- 
ber,” writes Pearl Buck, “asking friends 
about their children, and voicing my new 
anxiety... Their replies were comfort- 
ing, too comforting . . . They spoke all 
the empty words of assurance that friends, 
meaning well, will use, and I believed 
them.” 

But she could not believe for long. The 
danger signs were all there—“the slowness 
to walk, the slowness to talk, and then, 
when the child could walk, the incessant 
restlessness which took the form of con- 
stantly running hither and thither , , .” 
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The child was still pink-cheeked and 
healthy, but her “span of attention was 
very short . . . Much of her fleet light 
running had no purpose—it was merely 
motion. Her eyes, so pure in their blue, 
were blank when one gazed into their 
depths. They did not hold or respond. 
They were changeless. . .” 

One day Pearl Buck called in a doctor; 
next day she called in more. “Then began 
that long journey which parents of such 
children know so well . . . We take our 
children over the surface of the whole 
earth, seeking the one who can heal, We 
spend all the money we have and we bor- 
row until there is no one else to lend. We 
go to doctors good and bad, to anyone, 
for only a wisp of hope. . . 

Hesitant Words. “So I came and went. 
too, over the surface of the earth, gradual- 
ly losing hope and yet never quite losing 
it, for no doctor said firmly that the child 
could never be healed. There were always 
the last hesitant words, ‘I don’t want to 
say it is hopeless,’ and so I kept hoping, 
in the way parents have.” 

As time passed, the journeys became 
even harder. For when the child was 
small, if she stopped in the street to clap 
her hands, or “if, without reason, she be- 
gan to dance,” passersby did not think 
it odd. Later, they stared. “The kid is 
nuts,” Pearl Buck once heard a woman 
say. “From that day I began to shield my 
child.” 

It was harder to shield herself. “I did 
my work . . . But none of it meant any- 
thing . . . The hours when I really lived 
were when I was alone with my child. . . 
I could let sorrow have its way .. .” 
When she wept, her child would only 
stare and laugh, and “it was this uncom- 
prehending laughter which always and 
finally crushed my heart.” 

What Shall We Do? Pearl Buck came 
to know other parents traveling the same 
road, “Now my eyes can find in any crowd 
the child like mine. I see him first of all 
and then I see the mother, trying to smile, 
trying to speak to the child gaily, her 
gaiety a screen to hide him from others.” 
Those mothers’ cries were always the 
same: “The schools won't take our chil- 
dren. The neighbors don’t want them 
around. The other children are mean to 
them .. . What shall we do? It’s not a 
crime to have a child like ours.” 

It took Pearl Buck herself many years 
to decide what she must do, and even how 
she must think, about her child, She knew 
that since she could find no cure, she 
must find a school where her child would 
have other children around, and where she 
would always be able to live, even after 
her mother died. 

Thus began a new journey, not from 
doctor to doctor, but from institution to 
institution. One school she visited she 
thought would do, until she found that 
the headmistress was a woman who did 
not love her charges (“I have to make my 
living,” she said). At another school, she 
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New Fedders unit fits into window, 
plugs in like radio, cools, dehumidifies 





Keep cool and sleep nights 
with new Fedders Room 
Air Conditioner. Only $29995 


@ Say good riddance to hot sleepless 
nights! Have a Fedders Room Air 
Conditioner installed in your bedroom 
window today! Real personal comfort 
for living room or office too! Only 
$299.95. It’s a complete system of 
electrically i | air condition- 
ing in one compact, attractive cabinet. 
Fits into window, plugs in like a radio. 
No ducts, no wiring, no water connec- 
tions, no building alterations. Cools 
with the power of 15 refrigerators. 
Wrings out excess humidity. Filters 
out dust, dirt and pollen, relieves hay 





fever. Exclusive finger-tip control sends 
cool air in any direction. Mail coupon 
for facts now! 


as low as $4 a week 
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A GREAT NAME SINCE i896 
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MAIL COUPON TOoDaY 


FEDDERS-QUIGAN CORPORATION, 

Unit Air Conditioner Division, 

Dept. TM-8, Buffalo 7, New York. 

Please send me your interesting 16-page iNustrated 
booklet on Fedders Room Air Conditioners, 
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elegance 


The distinguished appearance of the 
classic British Jaguar is fully matched 
2y its masterly performance. Its six 
cylinder motor is as docile in city 
Streets as it is impatiently fast on the 
open highway. At all speeds and in 
all circumstances it holds the road as 
only Jaguar can, thanks in no small 
measure to the extra long torsion bar 


agua C...a masterpiece of 


and engineering 


front wheel suspension. Both the front 
seats and the steering column are ad- 
justable. The instrument board is the 
most complete and beautiful on any 
car. And all this equipment, and more, 
including soft real Ieather upholstery 
is provided without extra charge. In 
a word, the Jaguar is a masterpiece 
of elegance and engineering. 


















Sports (160 h.p.) $3945. 


Oui! Oui! 
NATIONAL CITY BANK 


TRAVELERS CHECKS 
Sont acceptés ici 


Of course, National City Bank 
Travelers Checks are accepted... like 
cash for any purchase...in this 
country or abroad. Promptly refunded 
if loct or stolen. Carry some always. 
Cost 75¢ per $100...good until used. 
Buy them at your bank. 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 


TRAVELERS CHECKS 
BACKED BY THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 


First in World Wide Toa nking 


Member Federal Devosit Ineurance Corporation 





On the right is shown the Jaguar XK120 Super Sports with 160 h.p. twin o.h.c. motor, 
which holds the world’s record for a production car witha speed of 132.6 m.p.h, 


Distributors—Eastern States: Hoffman Motor Car Co. Inc., 487 Park Ave., New York. 
States West of Mississippi: Chas. H. Hornburg, Jnr., 9176 Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles. 


3} Litre Sedan(125 h.p.)$3750. 3} Litre Convertible(125h.p.) $3850. XK 120 3} Litre Super 
(Prices slightly higher in some inland States. Local Taxes extra.) 








Wherever you go in 
the world, you'll find 
CRAVEN “A"s...at 
the best hotels and 
clubs. Because they're 
smoked by so many 
people who know 
how to enjoy life... 
CRAVEN “A’s are 
the largest selling 
cork-tipped ciga- 
rettes in the world. 


Vp FORGE 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


“At the Nation's Shrine” 


Give your boy the opportunity for a well- ovended 


velopment—the surest foundation for responsible Tondership. 
Graduates ino llewes. College Preparatory and Juntor 
College, ages ized instroction by faculty of 
specialists Readin ech clintes. All varsity sports. 32 
cluding 2 En Motorised F.A., 
Hand and Sr, ROTC. Write for catalox 


BOX L, WAYNE, PA. 
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TIME 


where informed* people keep informed 
each week - 
*More thon 75% of 
TIME subscribers are 
college troined.. 














saw children sitting dully on rows of 
benches, waiting for hours on end (“We 
get them all up a couple of times a day 
and make them walk around the build- 
ing,” said an attendant). 

At another school, the children wore 
“baglike garments of rough calico or bur- 
lap. Their food was given to them on the 
floor and they snatched it up... The 
beds were pallets on the floor, and filthy 
« « « Worst of all to me was that there 
was not one thing of beauty anywhere, 
nothing for the children to look at, no 
reason for them to lift their heads or put 
out their hands.” 

Finally, Pearl Buck did find a school— 
the Training School at Vineland, N.J. 
(Time, Jan. 23)—run by kindly, gentle- 
voiced Edward R. Johnstone, whom the 
children, some in their 50s, called Uncle 
Ed. In its offices and cottages was hung 
Vineland’s motto: “Happiness first and 
all else follows.” Pearl Buck decided to 
leave her daughter there, 

Strange Comfort. Since then, her 
child’s perpetual childhood has become 
happy, and Pearl Buck herself has found 
“a strange comfort in her happiness. As I 
watched her at play... it came to me 
that this child would pass through life as 
the angels live in Heaven. The difficulties 
of existence would never be hers . . . She 
has been able to enjoy sunshine and rain, 
she loves to skate and ride a tricycle, she 
finds pleasure in dolls and toy dishes and 
a sand pile . . . Above all is her never- 
failing joy in music. She finds her calm 
and resource in listening, hour after hour, 
to her records, The gift that is hidden in 
her shows itself in the still ecstasy with 
which she listens to the great symphonies, 
her lips smiling, her eyes gazing off into 
what distance I do not know... 

“I put this down because it is one of the 
compensations, and parents of other chil- 
dren like her ought to know that there are 
such compensations. These little children 
find their joys. I know one little boy—I 
say ‘little,’ and yet he is a grown man in 
body—who gets creative pleasure from his 
collection of brightly colored rags. He 
sorts them over and over again, rejoicing 
in their hues and textures . . . The parent 
learns to be grateful that pleasure finds 
its expression, if not in ways that benefit 
the world, at least in ways that satisfy 
and enrich the child.” 

Nor are these childish lives a waste. 
Since they learn as normal people do, 
though far more slowly, psychologists 
“have been able to discover, exactly as 
though in a slow-motion picture, the way 
the human creature acquires new knowl- 
edge and new habits. Our educational 
techniques for normal children have been 
vastly improved by what the retarded 
children have taught us. . .” 

Thus, says Pearl Buck, these children 
have indeed their “special purpose,” and 
parents need not despair, or turn away in 
shame. “Be proud of your child, accept 
him as he is and do not heed the words 
and stares of those who know no better. 
This child has a meaning for you and for 
all children. . , Lift up your head and go 
your appointed way.” 
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Minute Man...1950 


Some things have changed since 1776, but not this. 






We here in America still need “Minute Men” 






to protect our liberties—just as much as we needed 






“Minute Men” to win them. 






Charles H. Boyd, farmer, veteran and student, 


exemplifies our modern version of those men who stood 






and fought at Lexington and Concord. 






He is the Ist Sgt. of Headquarters Company, 
816th Field Artillery Bn., an Organized Reserve Corps 


unit, located in Columbia, Missouri. He, and 







thousands of Army Reservists like him, 






keep themselves and their units trained and ready to 






defend our country and our freedom by being 






active in the Organized Reserve Corps. 






Find out more about this vital component of our 





defense establishment by visiting your nearest U. S. 
Army and U.S. Air Force Recruiting Station 
or your nearest ORC Unit Instructor. 







(SGT. 1ST. CL. BOYD USING FIELD TELEPHONE DURING SUMMER CAMP MANEUVERS.) 
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ORGANIZED 
RESERVE CORPS 


U.S. ARMY 
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ITS THE B-W AUTOMATIC 
IV TRANSMISSION! BRINGS NEW 
Ri” simpucity AND ECONOMY... NEW 


BETTER DRIVER. YOU'LL COMMAND AN UNBROKEN 
FLOW OF POWER... CRUISE ON 1S% FEWER 
ENGINE REVOLUTIONS. THERES INSTANT PICK-UP 
NO WORRIES ABOUT CREEPING OR “RUNNING AWAY” 
ON HILLS. MORE LEADING MAKES OF CARS WILL 
SOON OFFER THIS NEWEST MOTORING ADVANCE. 


PERFORMANCE TO MAKE YOU AN EVEN 
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FIRE NOW HOES THE COTTON / 


THIS TRACTOR-MOUNTED FLAME THROWER, DOES THE WORK 
OF 50 HOE-HANDS/ IT DESTROYS INA FLASH THE 





ANE OUTWEARS MARBLE / 

WEEDS BETWEEN COTTON STALKS WHICH CANNOT BE SO TOUGH IS A WIDELY USED FLOOR TILE, THAT TESTS SHOW 

REACHED BY CULTIVATING MACHINES » YET DOESNT IT ACTUALLY WEARS BETTER THAN MARBLE... RESISTS DiRT AND 

HARM THE COTTON. THE BLASTING FLAME IS SCUFFING. THIS DURABILITY IS ACHIEVED WITH THE HELP OF A 

PRESSURE FED BY A COMPRESSOR DRIVEN WITHA SYNTHETIC RESIN, B-W'S MARBON “8000 ONLY 3 OUNCE IN A 

CHAIN FROM B-W’S MORSE CHAIN. 9°X9" TILE IS NEEDED FOR THIS SUPER-SURFACE THAT STAYS 
RESILIENT AND EASY ON THE FEET. 


waaremoeer BORC WAKNER 
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Wana 





ebrava/feoenfaye / 


DELIVERING FLAMING DEATH To WEEDS... 
REDUCING ENGINE REVOLUTIONS IN “SHIFTLESS” 
DRIVING... TAKING THE SUN OUT OF SUNLIGHT/ 


IN SO MANY WAYS, B-W INGENUITY AND SKILL 
TOUCH THE LIFE OF ALMOST EVERY AMERICAN 
EVERY Day.* 


*£0R EXAMPLE: 19 OUT OF THE 20 MAKES OF MOTORCARS 
CONTAIN ESSENTIAL PARTS BY BORG-WARNER. 
EVERY COMMERCIAL PLANE AND MANY SHIPS AFLOAT 
HAVE ABOARD VITAL B-W EQUIPMENT. 9 OUT OF 10 
FARINS SPEED FOOD PRODUCTION WITH B-WEQUIPPED 
MAPLEMENTS. AND MILLIONS ENJOY THE OUTSTANDING 
ADVANTAGES OF B-W HOME EQUIPMENT AND APPLIANCES. 
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WINGS, TAIL AND 
A PROPELLER “BUTTON ON* 


7 TO THIS REVOLUTIONARY VEHICLE IN 

5 5 MINUTES. AND NO-TOOLS. NEEDED. IT CRUISES HIGHWAYS 

T AT 60 MILES AN HOUR... SKYWAYS AT TWICE THAT SPEED. 
/ AS IN50 MANY CONVENTIONAL AUTOS AND PLANES, THE 

T! DRIVE SYSTEM WHICH CARRIES POWER FROM THE ENGINE 


INCLUDES SPECIAL FLEXIBLE JOINTS FROM B-W'S 
MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT DIVISION. 


FROST MAKES 
REFRIGERATORS WORK 

OVERTIME ... WASTES ELECTRICITY, » p= 

3/8 INCHES OF FROST ON THE FREEZING \ See 

UNIT 1S LIKE 3 INCHES OF SOLID GRANITE IN t B SZ 

PREVENTING PROPER CHILLING OF FOOD. FAMOUS ae 

B-W NORGE REFRIGERATOR DRIVES OFF A 

FROST AUTOMATICALLY. EACH MIDNIGHT, ‘ 


























THE EXCLUSIVE NORGE SELF-D-FROSTER cael 
DOES THE JOB WITHOUT 1 SZ 
FUSS OR MUSS. 5 
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WEAVING BRONZE To FIGHT TH 


AS DEFTLY AS WEAVING FABRIC, B-W'S INGERSOLL 
WEAVES DURABLE METAL INTO KOOLSHADE, THE 
WORLDS MOST EFFECTIVE SUN SCREEN FOR 

WINDOWS, ON SPECIAL LOOMS, THIN BRONZE ee 
RIBBONS ARE SET AT SUCH AN ANGLE THAT THEY <q 
DEFLECT THE SUMMER SUN'S HOT RAYS. KOOLSHADE Saat 
HOLDS DOWN ROOM TEMPERATURES AS MUCH AS ; 
15°... BLOCKS INSECTS BUT NOT THE VIEW. 
FOR FREE TEST SAMPLE, WRITE DEPT. KS. 


19 OF THE 20 MAKES OF CARS CONTAIN ONE OR MORE PARTS BY BORG-WARNER. These units form BORG- WARNER, Executive Offices, 310 S. 

Michigan Ave., Chicago: BORG & BECK * BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL * BORG WARNER SERVICE PARTS * CALUMET STEEL * DETROIT GEAR © DETROIT VAPOR STOVE 

FRANKLIN STEEL ¢ INGERSOLL STEEL * LONG MANUFACTURING * LONG MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. * MARBON © MARVEL-SCHEBLER CARBURETER * MECHANICS UNIVERSAL 

JOINT * MORSE CHAIN * MORSE CHAIN, LTD. * NORGE © NORGE-HEAT © PESCO PRODUCTS * ROCKFORD CLUTCH © SPRING DIVISION © WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS « 
WARNER GEAR « WARNER GEAR CO. LTD, 
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Expensive Proof 
The Boston Red Sox pay Ted Williams 


about $110,000 a year for being the best 
hitter in baseball. In the All-Star game at 
Chicago’s Comiskey Park last week, Ted 
proved that he can also be one of the 
finest outfielders in uniform. The price of 
the demonstration came high for both 
Boston and Ted Williams. 

Going after a soaring first-inning smash 
by Pittsburgh’s Ralph Kiner, Ted threw 
himself high and hard against the left- 
field wall. He caught the ball, and went 
on to play for eight innings, driving in 
a run and making another hair-raising 
catch. But his left elbow hurt. After the 
game (the National League won for the 
first time in five years, 4-3), X rays 
showed why: Ted had been playing for 
eight innings with a fractured elbow. 

At week’s end, after an operation to 
remove bone chips, Ted Williams said he 
hoped to be back “in five or six weeks.” 
The Boston Red Sox, pre-season pennant 
favorites but lagging in fourth place last 
week, hoped so too. But the highest-paid 
player® in baseball might very well be out 
of action for the rest of the season. 


Big League 

After World War I, baseball drew a big 
crop of rookies who pushed aside the vet- 
erans of their day and made names for 
themselves. Ever since World War II, the 
fans have been waiting for it to happen 
again. Instead, they have seen spring won- 
ders fade like morning glories in July. But 
by last week, as the season reached mid- 
point, a handful of rookies had not only 






The All-Star game also ought grief to 
ond-highest-paid Joe DiMa 
ing to beat out a double 
inning, he wrenched a thigh muscle, was ordered 


to rest for a few days. 







» ($100,000), 
lay in the 14th 


won regular jobs but fans as well. They 
looked like the cream of the best new 
crop in years. 

The Cleveland Indians have the biggest 
harvest in huge First Baseman Lucius 
(“Luke”) Easter and stocky Third Base- 
man Albert (“Flip”) Rosen. Between 
them they have hit 42 home runs, driven 
in 119, made pennant contenders of a 
club that finished fourth last year. 

Confidence in Cleveland. College- 
trained Rosen (University of Miami) is 
remarkably self-confident for a new man. 
Says he: “I am not overreaching myself; 
I think I'll hit so home runs this year.” 
He also says flatly that Cleveland will win 
the pennant. If it does, 25-year-old Flip 
Rosen's light but authoritative 33-0z. bat 
(25 homers) and his smother-the-ball 
fielding will be two good reasons. 

In Easter, Cleveland acquired a big 
gate attraction, a talented ballplayer 
whose speed and agility around first base 
belie his awkward-looking size (6 ft. 44 
in., 235 lbs.). The 29-year-old Negro was 
a sensation last year with the San Diego 
Padres on the West Coast. In less than 
half a season there, he hit 25 home runs 
(some while playing with a broken knee- 





cap), but when Cleveland called him up 
last August after a knee operation, Easter 
was not ready for the big time. 

This season the mastodonic Easter, who 
makes a bat look like a baton, has made 
American League pitchers dread his ap- 
pearance at the plate. When asked what is 
the most difficult thing for him to do in 
baseball, Easter says simply: “Strike out.” 

Control in Philadelphia. Now that Ted 
Williams may be lost to them for the 
season (see above), the Boston Red Sox 








ith the In- 
dians in the past three years, including a pinch- 
hitting role in the 1948 World Series (he failed 
to hit), this is his first full season. 


* Though he has had brief trials w 


~_ : 
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Rep Sox’s Dropo 
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Puitvies’ MILLER 
From spring crops, morning glories often grow. 
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Braves’ JETHROE 
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are more than ever grateful to have rookie 
First Baseman Walter Dropo. Another 
giant (6 ft. 5 in., 220 Ibs.), Dropo got 
his big chance early this season when 
Regular Billy Goodman was sidelined with 
an injury. Dropo was hurriedly called 
up from Louisville and plunked on first 
base, and no one has been able to budge 
the big man since then. His 22 home 
runs, his .351 batting average and his go 
runs driven in put him right up with 
the American League leaders in all three 
departments. 

In the National League, Philadelphia 
fans are throwing their caps in the air 
over 24-year-old Pitcher Bob Miller. Also 
a big fellow (6 ft. 3 in., 200 lbs.), stoop- 
shouldered Miller has a quality that is 
rare in young pitchers: control. This 
week he lost his first game, after win- 
ning eight, has one of the lowest earned- 
run averages in the league.* Whenever 
Miller misses the plate twice in a row, 
says Phillies Manager Eddie Sawyer, he 
asks for a new ball. “He figures it must 
be the ball’s fault.” Miller has made the 
jump from Class B ball (Terre Haute, 
Ind.) to the majors in one poised stride, 
has become a big factor in keeping the 
young Phillies at the top of the National 
League. 

Another outstanding National League 
rookie is Centerfielder Sam Jethroe of the 
Boston Braves (Trae, March 20), who 
steals bases with the ease of a practiced 
pickpocket. Ordinarily no slugger, switch- 
hitter Jethroe has several times managed 
to knock the ball out of the park when a 
home run was what the Braves needed 
most, and his early-season average as a 
-300 hitter brought him a salary raise. At 
midseason, the fleet 28-year-old Negro is 
the almost unchallenged base-stealer of 
the major leagues: 24 bases, 15 more than 
his nearest competitor. 


New Leaf 


Middleweight Champion Jake LaMotta 
was polite last week. Whenever his chal- 
lenger, Italy’s Tiberio- Mitri, lunged off 
balance in the ring at New York’s Madi- 
son Square Garden, Gentleman Jake 
stepped back and let him recover. When 
the fight was over, LaMotta had won a 
unanimous decision, but the crowd booed 
him from habit just the same. Said a 
plaintive LaMotta next day: “I know the 
fans don’t like me because of my poor 
fights with Billy Fox and Robert Ville- 
main. But I’m turning over a new leaf. 
I've got a psychologist, and he’s advising 
me how to go about getting popular.” 

Other winners last week: 

Brandywine Stable’s Greek Song, which 
won the $50,000-added Arlington Classic 
in Chicago by a short snort from Alfred 
Vanderbilt’s filly, Bed o’ Roses, running 
the mile-and-a-quarter in 2:oré. 

@ Uruguay’s soccer team, which won the 
World Championship in Rio de Janeiro in 
an upset victory over Brazil, 2-1, before 
170,000 torcedores. 


* The earned-run record for rookie pitchers 
over a full season: 2.28, set by the New York 
Yankees’ Wilcy Moore in 1927. 
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Stop Moisture Damage With A 
Frigidaire Electric Dehumidifier! 





“$1,000 Wouldn't Buy “Finest Piece Of 








Our Frigidaire Dehumidifier!” 
“Before we got it, we couldn't keep 
merchandise in our store basement 
during summer. Clothing molded. 
Cardboard boxes fell apart. Now this 
Space is so dry that we re using it for 
Selling and display purposes.” 

McDaris Brothers 
Cleveland, Tenn. 


“Our Frigidaire Dehumidifier 

Has More Than Paid For Itself!” 
“Our Frigidaire Electric Dehu- 
midifier saved imported antique fur- 
nilure from being ruined by mold 
and mildew. It rescued our repair 
tools from rust. We consider it @ 
blessing — wouldn't be without it.” 


Equipment In Our Home!” 


“During humid weather the base- 
ment of our new home got so wet 
that we feared serious damage to 
hardwood floors, trim, joists, ete. 
But a Frigidaire Dehumidifier dried 
il completely —and fast.” 

O. H. Leidy 

Grosse Pointe, Mich. 


“It Makes All The 
Difference In The World!” 


“Every method I tried failed to dry 
out our basement—until I got a 
Frigidaire Electric Dehumidifier. 
Now expensive tools no longer rust. 
And our furniture, rugs, and pine 
panelling stay perfectly dry.” 





Rebel’s Rest Antique Shop 
Lexington, Ky. 





i L. omy | 
Evanston, Ill. 


Thousands More Have Solved Moisture Problems 
With This Amazing Automatic Device! 


Yes, now you can have safe, sure protection against rust, 
mold, and mildew —protection proved in thousands of home 
and business installations ! Automatically and electrically, the 
Frigidaire Dehumidifier removes excess moisture from the air 
—condenses it into pail or drain. 

No muss or fuss. No messy chemicals. Just plug the Dehu- 
midifier into any standard outlet. It’s easy to place—easy to 
move. And it’s powered by the Frigidaire Meter-Miser. This 
is the same thrifty, quiet mechanism used in famous Frigidaire 
Refrigerators—carries a special 5-Year Warranty. 

See the amazing Frigidaire Electric Dehumidifier now —at 
your Frigidaire Dealer's. Look for his name in the Yellow 
Pages of your phone book. Or write for free illustrated folder 
—Frigidaire Division of General Motors, Dayton 1, Ohio, 
In Canada, Leaside 12, Ontario. 


You Can’t Match A @G89 
FRIGIDAIRE ELECTRIC DEHUMIDIFIER 
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FOR THE 1 MAN 
IN 7 WHO 
SHAVES DAILY 


New preparation with remarkable 
skin-soothing ingredient helps 
keep the face looking young 
and healthy! 





Modern life now means daily shaving 
for millions of men. But frequent 
shaving often results in ugly, old- 
looking skin. To help men solve this 
problem, we developed Glider—a 
rich, soothing cream containing a 
special ingredient to help preserve the 
youthful qualities of the face. 

Now—every time you shave with 
Glider—you give your face the bene- 
fit of this wonderful substance .. . and 
you finish your shave looking and 
feeling remarkably fit! 


TRY A TUBE AT OUR EXPENSE 
You can get Glider at any toilet-goods 
counter. Or we'll be glad to mail you 
a guest-size tube—enough for three 
full weeks—absolutely free. Just send 
your name and address to The J. B. 
Williams Company, Dept. TG-8, 
Glastonbury, Conn., U.S.A. (Canada: 
Ville La Salle, Que.) Offer good in 


U.S. A. and A lauplll- 
Phuc : PRESIDENT 


Canada only, 


Travel carefree in 

Cheyenne or Woonsocket 
with Travelers Cheques 

in your purse or your pocket! 


Always carry 


BANK of AMERICA 
TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


Issued by the world’s largest 
bank, acceptable throughout 
the world. 75¢ per $100 at banks 
and travel offices everywhere. 


BANK OF AMERICA N.T.&S.A., CALIFORNIA 


Member Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation 
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"More Athletic, Less Poetic" 


Backstage in London’s Covent Garden, 
the 46 young dancers were scared stiff. 
For one thing, in rehearsals they had 
found the stage floor rather rough. Said 
| one dancer; “I’ve never had to dam my 
toe shoes so much.” And the British bal- 
letomanes they were to face for the first 
time were rumored to be even rougher. 
Wailed 20-year-old Dancer Melissa Hay- 
den: “Gee, my stomach—I'm in real pain. 
I don’t know how I can use my legs. I just 
want to hunch up and cry.” 

After opening night last week, they 
felt all right. British balletomanes, out in 
force, found George Balanchine’s New 
York City Ballet Company “not quite 
what we're used to,” and his dancers 
“more athletic and less poetic.” But, none- 
theless, determined to reciprocate the sell- 
out welcome that the U.S. gave Margot 
Fonteyn and the rest of Britain’s Sadler’s 
Wells Company (Time, Nov. 14), they 
produced a heart-warming welcoming din. 

Much of the cheering was for Chore- 
ographer Balanchine himself, whose bal- 
lets are not often seen in Britain (the 
Sadler’s Wells does only one, his nine- 
year-old Ballet Imperial). His flowing 
Serenade (1935), fluidly danced, got a 
big hand. So did Jerome Robbins’ new 
(1950) Age of Anxiety, danced to Leon- 
ard Bernstein's jazzy symphony score. By 
the time the first-night curtain went down 
on another Balanchine number, his _pis- 
ton-precise Symphony in C, the audience 
had been captured. The whole company 
had to skip on & off stage for 17 curtain 
calls, 

The only cry of anguish came from the 
company’s prima ballerina, part-Osage In- 
dian Maria Tallchief (the fourth Mrs. 
Balanchine) who tore a ligament, was 
later replaced during an exit by Melissa 
Hayden. Maria would be out of action 
for at least a week, but even Maria could 
take comfort in the fact that the British 
were queuing up for seats for the rest of 
the company’s six-week stay. 


Now That Pinza ... 


At the precocious age of 17 she became 
a Metropolitan Opera diva. At that point, 
pert lite Patrice Munsel thought her 
career was dead ahead down a straight & 
narrow path, She would dutifully trill her 
way through all the Met’s coloratura roles, 
and by the time she was a creaky 25, “I 
would know it all, retire, get married and 
Start having children.” She is 25 now, and 
neither retired, married nor creaky. But 
she has learned that, “starting as young 
as I did, your career is apt to take a 
funny turn or two.” 

Patrice’s career took one such turn at 
the Met last season. Singing her first 
Zerlina in Don Giovanni, she left Met 
audiences goggle-eyed: the prodigy had 
become a person. Her Zerlina was so ap- 
pealing, apt and masterful that it almost 
i seemed as if Mozart had written it for her. 














Lorry Burrows 
Maria TALLCHIEP 
On a rough floor, 17 skips. 


On the strength of that performance, Met 
Manager Rudolf Bing has assigned her a 
prize role next season in the Met's first 
Fledermaus in 45 years. 

In San Francisco last week, Patrice was 
taking another turn, and at high speed. In 
her first major venture into show business, 
she was lifting listeners out of their seats 
with a pyrotechnical performance of the 





PATRICE MUNSEL 
On her path, a turn or two. 
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never before—such utility, economy and comfort 


a) 


combined in one family car! 


“Sub 











It rides like a luxurious Sedan, 
with the Air Pillow Ride, and 
natural-posture chair-height 
seats for 5 passengers 


a 


It's your Handy-Andy—rear 
seat pivots down, forms part 
of floor, giving full-width space 


almost 6 feet long! 





lh 


It has an all-metal body, with 
$2" of cargo space behind the 
second seat. The spare tire is 
hidden in a floor well 


brite 


a A 


The new Plymouth Special Suburban 


Here’s Plymouth’s new kind of transportation—a car 
that handles a hundred family jobs and loves every 
effortless minute. Actually, this new Plymouth 
comes in two models—the Suburban, and its 
country-club cousin, the Special Suburban. Both 
have the same smooth ride, the same short-tur ning 


but the 





radius, the same all-around utility ; * sae 
Plymouth Special Suburban— 1 pholstcred in Bed- 


ford cord, Smartly ple door panels, 


matching trim, ¢ 





Special is more luxuriously appointed, inside and 





ointments. You'll 






out. Then add, for value, Plymouth’s famous en- 


feel proud in any com} 


Plymouth Suburban — uw pho 
with lustrous, long-wea 


wash it with soap and we 


gineering features, including Ignition Key Starting stered throughout 


y plastic. You can 





. 7.0 to 1 high-compression engine... pillowy 
Super-Cushion Tires... Safety-Rim Wheels that 
protect in case of blowouts, And the price is only 


slightly higher than for a Sedan. 


Your nearby Plymouth dealer wants you to see and 
drive the Suburban and Special Suburban. For 


everyday use, or as an economical “second car”! 


Available in 10 handsome colors 


Shore Green, Brunswick Blue, Channel Green, 
Palm Beige, Salvador Blue, Trinidad Brown, = 


Rio Maroon, Peru Gray, Gaynor Gray, Jet Black PLYMOUTH Division of CHRYSLER CORPORATION 
Detroit 31, Michigan 
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Television waves travel better 


on the world’s tiniest ball bearings .. . 


Electric currents zigzag up to 216 million 
times a second through the radio frequency coil 
of the typical FM radio or television circuit. 
The quality of reception of any set is largely 
determined by this coil. 

The heart of the best radio frequency coil is 
a small cylinder ...of insulated, compressed 
carbonyl iron powder. 

Carbonyl iron powder is 98.0% chemically 
pure iron, in almost perfect spheres—feels finer 
than a woman's face powder. This form of iron 
retains its inductive and magnetic properties 
indefinitely, is stable to temperature extremes, 
does not deteriorate with use. 

Carbonyl iron powder is formed and purified 
under carefully controlled heats and pressures 

a difficult and complex process...and in this 
country is made by General Aniline...supply 
source to manufacturers of electronic equipment 
and television sets 

Today carbonyl iron powder is finding new 


€.. 


* 


uses for pharmaceuticals, iron tonics, and the 
enrichment of bread and other food products. 

And carbonyl iron powder is only one of 
approximately four thousand products of 
General Aniline .. 
major contribution to public welfare. 


. whose laboratories make a 


Gi: RAL ANILINE plants at Rensselaer,N.Y. 
and Grasselli, N. J. lead the US production of 
high quality dyestuffs (sold through General 
Dyestulf Corporation, NYC) the Ansco 
division at Binghamton, N.Y. is the oldest 
maker of photographic equipment, cameras, and 
films . . . the Ozalid division at Johnson City, 
N.Y. makes facsimile reproducing machines 
and sensitized papers...Antara Products in New 
York City develops new product applications. 

In a big industry essential to our national 
economy, General Aniline is a good company 
to work for and with, buy from and sell to... 
worth knowing and watching! 


<\ in/,¥ "Elta 
ae = NILINE & FILM CORPORATION 


= ++» From Research to Reality... 


es 


-_ 


230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 





Under a micros ope magnifying 
750 times, the carbonyl iron 
powder shows spherical shape. 


Electronic wave trap (below) 
has carbonyl iron powder core 
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title role in Rudolf Friml’s Rose Marie. 
Singing with “exquisite coloratura,” she 
made some of Friml’s most overworked 
ballads sound good. Wrote the San Fran- 
cisco News’s Emilia Hodel: “We would 
have considered it impossible for anyone 
ever again to make us enjoy /ndian Love 
Call, but Patrice . . . made the song not 
only lovely but exciting.” 

Now that Ezio Pinza “has shown there 
is a place on Broadway for serious voices,” 
Patrice is even thinking seriously of going 
there herself. Says she: “I’m an incurable 
ham, and nothing gives me a bigger kick 
than getting a laugh or bringing the house 
down with a song.” 


"Aha!" 


The Communists, who have extradited 
a good many famed and foreign dead, 
were now serving a summons on Johann 
Sebastian Bach. 

In Potsdam, one Dr. Ernst Meyer, pro- 
fessor of “music-sociology” in the east 


The Bettmann Archive 
JOHANN SEBASTIAN BACH 
A summons was served. 


zone’s Humboldt University, observed the 
2ooth anniversary of Bach’s death with a 
speech entitled “Bach and Social Cohe- 
sion.” The title was barely out of his 
mouth when one listener piped up, “What 
has that to do with Bach?” When Dr. 
Meyer remarked that Thuringia-born Bach 
was nowhere honored as much as in the 
Soviet Union, another bellowed, “Aha! we 
knew this was coming.”’ More than roo, 
who had come to hear Bach’s music, 
walked out. 

By last week, Potsdam’s Communist 
Maerkische Volksstimme had expressed 
its outrage. One trouble: too many of the 
wrong people (“dusty figures from Pots- 
dam's attic’) had been present. “We 
hope,” said the paper, “that in future 
those parts of the population will be in- 
vited that belong there: the working peo- 
ple who sincerely honor and understand 
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LASTS LONGER 


; 






— 


COSTS LESS 


IN THE LONG RUN 


UAKER STATE MOTOR OIL is made from 100% pure 

Pennsylvania grade crude oil. It is refined with the 
most modern oil processing equipment... and technical 
skill unsurpassed in the industry. It is the finest motor 
oil, we believe, produced anywhere in the world. 


40¢ per U. S. Quart, including Federal Lubricating Oil Tax 
Member Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil Association 





the life and works of our great maestro.” | QUAKER STATE OIL REFINING CORPORATION, OIL CITY, PA. 
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Make your factory or offices a better 
place to work . . . your shop or store a 
more plea ant spot to buy . Let automatic 
gas heating supplied by famed Bryant 





t Heaters step up production, efli- 
Ask 


builder, heating contractor or purchasi 










cy and sales. your archit 





agent to install genuine Bryants, m 





by the makers of the most complete 


of gas heating equipment in the nation. 


‘PUMA 
UNIT HEATERS 









Over 40 years of leadership in gas heating 





Bryant Heater, Dept. 75, 

1 5 St. Clair, Cleveland, Obio 

r send further information on Bryant Auto- 
matic Gas Unit Heaters. 
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RELIGION 





Next Meeting: 1953? 


In a musty lecture hall of Toronto’s 
Emanuel College, 47 men & women delib- 
erated last week upon the state of Chris- 
tendom. They were on hand for the third 
annual meeting of the go-member Central 
Committee of the World Council of 
Churches, representing 160 million Prot- 
estants; as such, they could probably be 
called the most important Christian body 
in the world, 

Like the 160 million, the 47 were most 
concerned about war and the threat of 
war. After careful word-weighing and the 
abstention of two members on pacifist 
grounds, the Committee produced a reso- 
lution on Korean war. “An act of 
aggression has been committed .. . Armed 
attack as an instrument of national pol- 
icy is wrong. We therefore commend the 
United Nations, an instrument of world 
order, f prompt decision to meet 


the 


for its 
this aggression, and for authorizing a po- 
lice measure which every member nation 
should support. 

“At the same time, governments must 
press individually and through the United 
Nations for a just settlement by concilia- 
tion and We must not 
regard the worldwide conflict as inevita- 
ble. We stand for a just peace under the 
rule of law, and must seek peace by ex- 
panding justice and by attempting to rec- 
oncile contending world powers, The 
Korean situation need not be the begin- 
ning of a general war.” 

First order of business at the meeting 
was the unanimous election of Norway's 
65-year-old Lutheran Primate, Bishop 
Eivind Berggrav, to succeed aged former 
Archbishop Erling Eidem of Sweden as 
one of the World Council’s six presidents. 
Bishop Berggrav became something of a 
legend of Christian resistance during the 
war. Imprisoned by the Nazis in his sum- 
mer cottage from 1942 to 1947, he still 
managed to direct the affairs of the under- 
ground church by escaping from his 
barbed-wire enclosure to meet with its 
leaders at night (Time, May 28, 1945). 

Also on the Central Committee’s agen- 
da were plans for the next full meeting of 
the World Council, scheduled for Evans 
ton, Ill. in 1953. Dr. Henry Pitney Van 
Dusen, president of Manhattan’s Union 
Theological Seminary, expressed “grave 
doubt if we will be able to meet in 1953,” 
and suggested that the committee might 
well setting a theme for that 


negotiation . . 


postpone 





meeting. The committee concurred. 
Send Us Men 

A quizzical little Japanese with black- 
rimmed spectacles, thinning black hair 





and a rumpled black suit stepped off a 
B.0.A.C. plane in New York City last 
week, He was immediately swept up in a 
round of lunches, 
that would last through December. For- 
tunately, he was used to such treatment. 
Dr. Toyohiko Kagawa, 62, well known to 








lectures and broadcasts 


U.S. lecture audiences before the war as 
the “foremost Christian leader in Japan,” 
had just finished a six-month tour of 
Europe. 

He made his first speech at lunch, a few 
hours after his arrival. “Dear brothers and 
sisters in Christ,” he began in his brisk, 
high voice. “I am going around the U.S. 
to say thank you, thank you, thank you. 
But I wish you would dare to send more 
missionaries to Japan—even lay leaders. 
I divide my country’s 46 provinces into 
four classes: class A, where we could get 





Dr. TovoHtko Kacawa 
“Even laymen can do wonderful things.” 


500 converts in a day; class B, where we 
could get 300 a day; class C, where we 
could get 200; class D, roo or less. Only 
three or four provinces are class D. So you 
see, in the majority of provinces it is very 
easy to propagate Christianity. . . 

“In the last three years 200,000 people 
gave me name cards declaring their will- 
ingness to join Christ. I do not say I per- 
suaded them. We have 60 volunteer work- 
ers to follow up those who confess, but it 
is not enough. . . 

“Send us your laymen. Don’t take them 
as a poor second. Even laymen can do 
wonderful things. Please encourage lay- 
men retired from business life to come— 
people who when they were in business 
were too busy to do much. 





Kagawa expressed his feeling about his 
homeland in a poem printed in the current 
issue of the Christian Century. Ex erpts 


If I fail to do my utmost 
To reconstruct 
that I love, 
How can I make apology to 

Father— 
Since I went about praying to him 


this defeated nation 


God our 
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“I don’t know... but he must 


be an important advertising man” 


Something else that registers: The Cincinnati Enquirer has the largest 


circulation of any Cincinnati newspaper, daily and Sunday. 


(Represented by Moloney, Regan and Schmitt, Inc.) 
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OF FINEST LONG-DISTANCE 


MOVING 


OF HOUSEHOLD GOODS BY 


GREYVAN 


NATIONWIDE DE LUXE SERVICE 
AT NO EXTRA COST 


OVER 400 BRANCH OFFICES AND AGENTS 


Coll your local Greyvon office or agent for 


information ond free estimates, or write to 


GREYVAN LINES, CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 


Water Coolers 


PRESSURE AND BOTTLE TYPES 


GENERAL @@ ELEcTRIC 








r-------———------, 
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As fervently as a madman 
In the midst of those terrible air raids, 
Showers of incendiary fire 
And fearful war-bombings. 


O Almighty God, graciously 
Japan after her long stupor, 
For the day of her resurrection is over- 
due. 

Even the morning star at dawn is wait- 
ing 

For Japan to awake... 


Captured 


Five Methodist missionaries have been 
reported captured in the Korean war: the 
Rev. A. Kris Jensen of New Cumberland, 
Pa.; the Rev. Larry Zellers of Weather- 
ford, Texas; Miss Bertha Smith of Mar- 
shall, Mo.; Miss Nell Dyer of Fort Smith, 
Ark.; Miss Helen Rosser of Cordele, Ga. 
Together with Dr. Erest Kisch of Aus- 
tria, a Jew recently baptized a Methodist 
and doing special work for his church in 
Korea, the five were cut off by North 
Korean troops in the city of Kaesong. 


arouse 


Backsliding 

“White folks got all the money and 
Negroes got all the religion.” This bitter 
Negro saying may once have had an un- 
comfortable amount of truth in it, but 
today, according to the Negro picture 
magazine Ebony, it ain’t necessarily so. 

Since the war, says Ebony, “Negroes 
have been getting more and more money 
and less and less religion.” Few of the 
50,000 Negro churches in the U.S. draw 
regularly more than 40% of their mem- 
bership on Sundays, compared to 65% a 
generation ago. The reason: “change in 
the character of the Negro and lack of 
change in the character of the church.” 

The Negro used to look to his church as 
a combination school, employment agency, 
health clinic and social center. And though 
the church often fell short of his needs, it 
did provide him with emotional inspiration 
and release that made life more bearable 
in his cramped, impoverished world. The 
modern urban Negro, says Ebony, “with 
his new-found education, better-paying 
job and higher living standards,” looks for 
leadership to his union or social club, 

Negro churches, meanwhile, have tend- 
ed to divide more & more between those 
which put wealth and size ahead of “salva- 
tion and spiritual fulfillment” and a pro- 
liferation of store-front churches, too 
many of them fly-by-night operations by 
poorly trained, demagogic pastors. 

The responsibility for reversing the 
trend, says Ebony, lies mainly with the 
ministry. “Required is more than a simple 
religious training and unbounded faith in 
the Lord. Today’s minister must be in- 
formed on problems vital to labor; he 
must be close to the racial grievances of 
his flock and be a fearless fighter for Ne- 
gro rights; he must be acquainted with 
social services and give his congregation 
the benefits of that knowledge. Today's 
man of God must be a combination of la- 
bor organizer, race leader and social worker 
in addition to an inspired preacher of the 
Gospel. . .” 














RADIO & TV 


Next: Musicals 


Over the past eight months, a shrewd 
young (32) radio & TV producer named 
Bernard L. Schubert spent $150,000 buy- 
ing up the television rights to 60 Broad- 
way musicals. Ranging from 40-year-old 
ancients like Merry Widow to such recent 
hits as St. Louis Woman, they include 
many a tuneful favorite: Rosalie, Fifty 
Million Frenchmen, Lute Song, Let’s Face 
It, Panama Hattie, Whoopee, Anything 
Goes, Babes In Toyland. Last week Proc- 
ter & Gamble bought Schubert's shows 
for $640,000, 

Beginning in October, the musicals will 
appear twice a month on NBC-TV at an 
average cost Of $32,000, the most expen- 
sive TV series to date. Schubert thinks the 
stripped-down TV shows will be better 
than the Broadway originals. “Since 
they're just an hour,” he explains, “We'll 
cut out all the dull comedy sequences.” 





Big Eye 

In Chicago last week, Du Mont Labo- 
ratories showed off new television set 
with a giant, moon-faced, 30-inch tube 
giving more than twice the screen area of 
the conventional (19-inch) models now 
in use. Du Mont hopes that the new set 
will provide “comfortable entertainment 
for sizable audiences,” i.e., in bars or res- 
taurants. Price: near $1,000. 





Program Preview 


For the week starting Friday, July 21. 
Times are E.D.T., subject to change. 


T-Man (Fri. 8:00 p.m., CBS). Dennis 
O’Keefe as a Treasury agent. 

We Take Your Word (Fri. 8:00 p.m., 
CBS-TV ). Wordmaster: Abe Burrows. 

Songs for Sale (Fri. 9:00 p.m., CBS 
and CBS-TV). Singers Rosemary Clooney 
and Tony Bennett. 

Mrs. America Contest (Sat. 1:00 p.m., 
ABC-TV). The winners in review. 

Your Invitation to Music (Sun. 3:00 
p.m.,CBS), A Bach Bicentennial program. 

Sunday at the Zoo (Sun. 4:30 p.m., 
ABC-TV), Live broadcast from the Bronx 
Zoo’s Penguin House. 

The Marshall Plan in Action (Sun. 
7:30 p.m., ABC-TV). A Marcu or Time 
film about the European aid program; 
Paul Hoffman, speaker, 

NBC Symphony (Sun. 8:30 p.m., 
NBC). Guest soloist: Soprano Dorothy 
Maynor, 

The Masterworks Theater (Sun. 9:00 
p.m., NBC-TV). Hedda Gabler, starring 
Jessica Tandy, Walter Abel, Margaret 
Phillips. 

Daisy Discovers America (Thurs. 8:30 
p.m., NBC), A musical comedy starring 
Ella Logan. 

The Ruggles (Thurs. 9:30 p.m., ABC- 
TV). Comedy show on film starring 
Charles Ruggles. 

Hollywood Theater (Thurs. 10:30 p.m., 
CBS). Short Story, starring Joan Bennett. 
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Meet the “kitchen engineer”’ 





who speeds the trend... to Refrigerator Parts of 
REYNOLDS ALUMINUM 


Leading manufacturers are putting 
more and more aluminum into refrig- 
erators, home freezers...as in this 
Westinghouse*, featuring aluminum 
humidrawers, ice-cube trays, meat 
keeper, automatic defrost water tray, 
butter keeper and freeze-chest doors, 
handle, escutcheon plate. The trend 
is to aluminum because this light 
high-strength metal never rusts; it 
takes a chip-proof finish; and it can 
even be anodized in jewel-like colors 
like the blue trim in the picture! 
And women are now “putting more 
and more aluminum into refrigera- 
tors,” in the form of Reynolds Wrap. 
Millions of women cook, bake, store 


and freeze food in this pure aluminum 
foil. They are more than ever aware 
that aluminum is the basis of ad- 
vanced refrigerator features: big 
vegetable pans, light to lift and easy 
to clean; faster-freezing trays; rust- 
less, stain-free shelves. 

So, while leading refrigerator and 
appliance manufacturers fully recog- 
nize the premium advantages of alumi- 
num...there is now a vast new mass 
movement toward its greater use. It’s 
because of Reynolds Wrap. America’s 
millions of “kitchen engineers” have 
become aluminum experts. And, in the 
products they buy, what they want is 
aluminum... Reynolds Aluminum! 


*/llustrated is the 1950 Westinghouse 
“Frost-Free” (trade mark) Model ADA-96 
—9.6 cu. ft. For Westinghouse, as for 
other manufacturers, Reynolds is an im- 
portant supplier of aluminum — includ- 
ing finished components of cost-cutting 
dependability: Reynolds Industrial Parts, 


REYNOLDS METALS COMPANY 
The Complete Aluminum Service 
Richmond 19, Va. + Louisville 1, Ky. 
Pig + ingot + sheet + cable + wire « 
rod + bar + extruded, roll formed, 
architectural and structural shapes « 
tubing + pipe + powders + pastes « 
foil packaging + chemical aluminas 
* building materials * industrial parts 








Where Experienced Engineers Decide 


Newspaper Press Drives... 


Able technical men invariably play a major role in 
selecting electrical equipment for newspaper and 
magazine publishing plants. The widespread prefer- 
ence for Cutler-Hammer is most impressive. 





Industry's engineers seeking to span the usually 
wide gap between theory and commercial use 
find Cutler-Hammer engineering experience in- 
valuable in such pioneering as this electronic 





Every thinking person knows there is 
no such thing as an unimportant elec- 
tric motor drive; any motor must per- 
form a needed service or it would not be 
purchased and put to work. Thus motor 
control equipment must always deserve 
careful selection. 

How do you choose motor control? 
If you are an experienced engineer, 
compare all makes of motor control 
available, compare their design and 
construction, compare them under your 
most trying operating requirements. 
Cutler-Hammer confidently recom- 
mends this procedure wherever and 
whenever it is possible because experi- 


textile drive. 


Cutler-Hammer general pur- 
pose motor control is rec- 
ommended by a majority 
of all electric motor manu- 
facturers, is featured as 
standard equipment by ma- 
chinery builders, is carried 
in stock by recognized elec- 
trical wholesalers everywhere. 





CUTLER’-HAMMER 


Sl ee el 
i= MOTOR CONTROL — 


— I: 





Few products are so completely the creation of 
Higher 
tribute to Cutler-Hammer Control is hardly pos- 


engineering talent as are machine tools. 


sible than its wide use by leading tool builders. 


ence demonstrates that the more men 
know about all motor control, the 
stronger their preference for Cutler- 
Hammer. 

In industry after industry where the 
complexity of equipment has long 
placed motor control selection in the 
hands of skilled technical men, 
Cutler-Hammer Motor Control has 
won its most consistent users. Could 
there be a stronger recommendation 
than the respect these able judges 
accord Cutler-Hammer Motor Control? 
CurTLer-HamMe_r, Inc., 1308 St. Paul 
Ave, Milwaukee1,Wis. Associate: Cana- 
dian Cutler-Hammer, Ltd., Toronto. 











SCIENCE 





Sorcerer's Apprentice? 


Last winter almost everybody in New 
York City was groaning about the water 
shortage. Last week the groans came from 
another direction—the counties in New 
York State in & around the city’s reservoir 
system. Reason: the heaviest rainfall in 
the last 50 years had all but deluged the 
Croton watershed, which supplies the city 
with 30% of its water. 

Last year only 1.62 inches of rain were 
recorded in the Croton watershed for the 
first half of July. This year, during the 
first 13 days of July, 5.85 inches of rain 
fell into Croton’s lakes and reservoirs. 
Croton Lake (capacity: 28 billion gallons) 
was within a mere drop (263 million gal- 
lons) of overflowing. 

Was New York City’s famed rainmaker 
Dr. Wallace E. Howell, who had been 
seeding all promising clouds with silver 
iodide since April 13, responsible for the 
downpours? More & more people upstate 
were saying that he was—a regular sor- 
cerer’s apprentice, in fact. In Goshen, 
N.Y., the Orange County Board of Super- 
visors adopted a resolution demanding 
that New York City “desist” from any 
further rainmaking efforts in the Catskill 
Mountains. Undismayed, Dr. Howell and 
his staff are still busily seeding clouds. 


Birth of a Bomber 


How long does it take to build a new 
bomber and train airmen to use it? Twice 
as long as it takes to send a boy through 
college. By the time the U.S. Air Force 
officially takes delivery of Boeing’s new 
swept-wing B-47 bomber (in the next few 
weeks), and “activates” the first B-47 
group some eight or ten months later, 
roughly eight years will have elapsed since 
Boeing first started work on the ship. 

Boeing was confronted with almost in- 
surmountable problems in building the 
B-47 Stratojet. To begin with, there was 
no money available for research on jet 
bombers in the fall of 1943, when the 
Nazis were ahead of the U.S. in both the 
jet and rocket fields. In fact, there was as 
yet no U.S.-made jet engine. 

The money problem was licked by get- 
ting a Government order to build a new 
photo-reconnaissance plane. The contracts 
carefully stipulated that the ship could be 
readily converted to a bomber. 

It wasn’t long before everybody forgot 
all about the photo-recon ship and started 
thinking about a turbo-jet bomber. Fur- 
thermore, not long after 1943, the Air 
Force cajoled some money out of the U.S. 
Government to establish what it called a 
bomber “requirement.” This meant that 
salaries could be paid and jet models and 
wind tunnels could be built. 

New developments and improvements 
cropped up almost every month. By Sep- 
tember 1945, Boeing had built a whale-like 
jet bomber model (see cut) and done 
wind tunnel tests on it. Two months later, 
in November 1945, after some changes 
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were made in the plane’s shape, a complete 
low-speed wind tunnel model was tested. 

The following month, in December 
1945, further changes were made, mostly 
on the swept-back wing shapes. After 15 
more months of testing, changing and 
building, Boeing conducted large-scale 
flutter tests on a balsa wood and steel 
model. By then, General Electric engineers 
had already been at work a long time de- 
signing and building the jet engines that 
would power the B-47. 

In December 1947, Boeing’s Seattle 
plant delivered to the Air Force the first 
real B-47. The Air Force sent its experts 
and test pilots swarming all over the 
plane. The result: more than a year later, 
on Feb. 8, 1949, a swept-wing B-47, 
equipped with six General Electric jet en- 
gines nestled under its wings and JATO 
(for jet assisted take-off) equipment, 





made a record-breaking 2,289-mile non- 
stop flight from Moses Lake, Wash., to 
Andrews Field, Md., in 3 hrs., 46 min.— 
an average of 607.8 m.p.h. 

But the Air Force and Boeing still 
weren't satisfied. The G.E. engines were 
souped up to have a 5,200-Ilb. thrust (an 
increase of 1,200 Ibs. per engine). JATO 
was discarded for liguid RATO (rocket 
assisted take-off). 

Today, in the B-47, the U.S. Air Force 
has a medium bomber with a speed above 
600 m.p.h., a load capacity of more than 
ten tons of bombs, and a high (but strictly 
secret) range. : 

The current problem of “activating” 
the first B-47 group means that enough 
planes must be built to form‘a group, 
enough airmen trained to fly the ships, and 
enough mechanics trained to repair them. 

Tronically, the B-47 will have a life ex- 
pectancy shorter than the time it took to 
conceive and build it. Airmen today esti- 
mate the life expectancy of a military 
plane to be only six years. 


Boeinc’s STRATOJET BomBeER: IN FLIGHT, FEBRUARY 1949 
Conception began with conversion. 
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HEAT 


YOU NEED 


AUTOMATIC 


GAS UNIT HEATER 


Solve your heating problem quickly 
and economically! Automatic, instant, 
forced air heat at its best... powerful 
fan also circulates air in summer. In- 
vestigate this low installation cost, low 
operating cost unit. Write for catalog. 


Originators of Gas Unit Heaters 
GENERAL GAS LIGHT COMPANY 


202 N. PARK AVE., KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


UNIT HEATERS + CIRCULATORS + WALL HEATERS 


No 
better 


bourbon 












100 PROOF 
BOTTLED-IN-BOND i 
Old Hickory 


Distilling Corp. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

















THE PRESS 





In Memoriam 


One year ago last week, 13 U.S. news- 
men (including Time's Jack Werkley), 
coming home from an assignment in Indo- 
nesia, died in the crash of a Dutch plane 
near Bombay, India (Tie, July 25, 
1949). Last week, in their memory, The 
Netherlands government established the 
William the Silent Award. The prize, for 
the best annual article on The Nether- 
lands by a U.S. writer in a U.S. newspaper 
or magazine: a gold medal and $2,500. 
Announcing the award, Editor Albert Ba- 
link of The Netherlands-U.S. magazine, 
Knickerbocker, explained: “William the 
Silent was the kind of personality any 
[newsman] would like to cover.”* 


Needed: A Rule Book 


After a brief rest leave in Tokyo, Corre- 
spondent Tom Lambert of the Associated 
Press climbed into clean combat fatigues 
last week to go back to the front. Just as 
Lambert was boarding a bus for the air- 
field, he was handed an unexpected, un- 
welcome and undeserved order from 
Colonel Marion P. Echols, press chief for 
General MacArthur. For filing dispatches 
giving “aid and comfort to the enemy,” 
able, conscientious Newsman Lambert was 
forbidden to return to Korea. So was 
United Press Correspondent Peter Ka- 
lischer, for the same harsh reason, 

Colonel Echols offered only one exam- 
ple of Lambert’s “objectionable” report- 
ing. The A.P. man had quoted a front-line 
G.I.: “You don’t fight two tank-equipped 
divisions with .30-caliber carbines. I never 
saw such a useless damned war in all my 
life.” Echols said some Kalischer dis- 
patches also “made the Army look bad.” 

U.S. editors fired off protests to Mac- 
Arthur, including cables from the New 
York chiefs of A.P. and U.P. In Tokyo, 
the wire services’ bureau chiefs went to 
see MacArthur, took Lambert and Ka- 
lischer along. Affable and apologetic, Mac- 
Arthur implied that he had not known of 
the decision, that it had been made by 
a subordinate. (Commented one old news- 
man later: “Nobody here but us chicken 
colonels.””) MacArthur added that censor- 
ship was “abhorrent” to him. 

The general preferred to let the corre- 
spondents decide for themselves what 
should and should not be reported. A cor- 
respondent could get a green, battle- 
shocked soldier to say anything, said Mac- 
Arthur, but it was the correspondent’s 
responsibility to achieve a “leavening bal- 
ance.” Expressing confidence in his “old 
friends” Lambert and Kalischer, Mac- 
Arthur revoked the Echols ban. 

No Distinction. MacArthur’s action 
did not solve the basic problem of report- 
ing the Korean war. As long as there was 


* A precociously democratic monarch, William 
the Silent was drafted by the people of The 
Netherlands to be their king (1579), refused to 
wear a crown, 


ed Press 
CORRESPONDENT LAMBERT 
Defeats are not victories. 





only “voluntary censorship,” and no clear- 
ly defined set of security regulations, any 
correspondent might guess wrong on what 
he should report. What particularly irked 
the correspondents was that MacArthur's 
aides seemed to make no distinction be- 
tween military security and military pres- 
tige. While no newsman wanted to report 
strictly military information that might 
aid and comfort the enemy, every honest 
newsman wanted to tell the story straight, 
even if the telling reflected on the prestige 
of U.S. arms, As U.P. Tokyo Bureau Chief 
Earnest Hoberecht said: “The United 





Associated Press 
Cotonet Ecuots 
Security is not prestige. 
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They take the simmer out of Summer 


Want an ice cube big enough to sup- 
port an Ice Show? A thousand-foot 
“cube” of cool air for your business, 
to insure that the customer is always 
in the mood to buy? Or, a small pack- 
age of man-made weather for an 
evening of Canasta? Whatever the 
occasion, you can stage it in cool com- 
fort with the help of Dayton V-Belts. 

They help weather-making ma- 
chines revise the calendar at the flip 
of a switch. The engineer at a great 
ice show can make an ice floor for his 
performance by pressing a button. 
Dayton V-Belts then deliver the power 
to 100-ton ice-making machines. They 
turn out an ice cube, floor-size, in little 
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pe V-BELT DRIVES 


for industry, railroads, 
automobiles, farm and home, 
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longer than it takes you to make a tray 
of cubes in your refrigerator. 

Dayton V-Belts do interesting jobs 
like this, lots of routine ones, too. Over 
100 million of them in industry, de- 
liver the power that delivers the goods. 
Dayton V-Belts, because of their 
patented “exclusives” in design and 
manufacture, do this at lower cost 


Daw tem 


than any other type of power trans- 
mission, For example, the patented 
Dayton Cog-Belt delivers 40% more 
power than any ordinary V-Belt. If 
you would like to know what Dayton 
drives can do to cut costs and up pro- 
duction in your business, call the 
Dayton Distributor, or write: The 
Dayton Rubber Co., Dayton 1, Ohio. 


woe 


World's largest manufacturer of V-Belts 


DAYTON RUBBER 


—S cS 


DAYCO ROLLERS 
ond Offset Blankets for 
the printing industry, 


TEXTILE PRODUCTS 
for spinning and weaving 
netural ond synthetic fibers. 


COMPANY, 


KOOLFOAM 
foam latex pillows 
and mottresses, 


DAYTON 1, OHIO 


TIRES 
for passenger cars, 
trucks and buses. 
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victories, but we cannot report victories 
when there are defeats.” 

Earlier in the week, General MacArthur 
had issued a communiqué charging the 
press with distorting the Korean war pic- 
ture. Said MacArthur: “Losses sustained 
by American forces in Korea have been 
greatly exaggerated in press reports 
[which] have given a completely distort- 
ed and misrepresentative picture ...” In 
the communiqué, MacArthur for the first 
time disclosed total U.S. casualty figures, 
which were undoubtedly smaller than 
published stories had led most Americans 
to expect. He also cited the case of the 
“Lost Battalion,” reported as close to an- 
nihilation, although “its actual losses 
amounted to only two killed, seven 
wounded and twelve missing.” 

This criticism was less than fair: part of 
the blame for any distortion or false em- 
phasis rested on the shoulders of Mac- 
Arthur’s own staff. Despite ‘ repeated 
requests, it had failed to provide the regu- 
lar briefings that newsmen needed in order 
to evaluate the platoon- and battalion- 
level reports they got from the front. 

No Agreement. At home, there was 
equal confusion. The Army still listed 
transport sailings, the Navy banned such 
information; both services were talking 
about the same ships. After asking news- 
papers not to use pictures of F-5r Mus- 
tangs being loaded on the carrier Boxer, 
the Navy then released the pictures, An 
Air Force officer barred interviews with 
passengers arriving in the U.S. from over- 
seas, then was overruled. 

Later in the week, Secretary of Defense 
Louis Johnson did issue a belated memo- 
randum to the armed forces. It ordered 
censorship-at-the-source on such specific 
military information as strength of units, 
status of equipment, date of sailing time, 
etc. But there was still nothing but in- 
dividual judgment to prevent newspapers 
from publishing such information if their 
reporters got it on their own hook. 

After reading a detailed A.P. story on 
the sailing of elements of the First Marine 


Ea oe Division last week, Senator Scott Lucas of 
4 Illinois denounced such stories as “almost 
Ler criminal.” Majority Leader Lucas called 


on President Truman to ask the press to 
STRAIGHT RYE WHISKEY impose self-censorship at once, or face a 


Government censorship. In Lucas’ home 
state, the Chicago Sun-Times made a Page 
One pledge to swear off news of troop 
departures, names of vessels, and destina- 
tions, except in official announcements. 

But such isolated pledges would not do 
the trick. In World War II, Byron Price, 
an ex-A.P. executive, had ably directed an 
Office of Censorship that provided 1) a 
specific code to inform the press on what 
information endangered military security, 
2) a voluntary agreement to observe these 
restrictions, and 3) a civilian board of in- 
terpretation and appeal. That had worked 
well then, and many U.S. editors thought 
it would work well now. 


WA wa = wa = Twa = oa) Press will report victories when there are 









































A visit to the Ritz is an adventure 
| in good living . . . with the finest 
traditions of Continental service 
! 
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still maintained! 
A minute from Grand Central 
and the Airlines Terminal. 
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MADISON AVENUE AT 46th STREET 
Fronk L. Swadiey, General Manager 









Marguerite Higgins of the New York 
Herald Tribune (Trae, July 10), only 
woman among the 131 correspondents in 
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The sun is shining . . . the water's fine. Climb 
into your bathing suit for carefree hours of 
fun at the beach, pool or swimmin’ hole. 
It's relaxing ... and healthy... to get out 
in the sun and water. Here are a few tips 
to help make your swimming and sun- 
bathing safer and happier. 





EASY DOES IT... if you're to avoid painful 
burns. Start out by exposing yourself to the 
sun only 10 or 15 minutes ... even less if 
you burn easily or if the altitude is high. 
Extend sunning gradually. A coating of 
good sunburn preventive can lessen chance 
of a burn while you work on a tan. Remem- 
ber, you can burn even on a cloudy day. And 
sun reflected from water or sand can in- 
crease the intensity of a burn. 





KNOW HOW TO SWIM. The best rule is: /f 
you do not swim... don't go in! But if you 
yield to temptation, always stay in safe, 
shallow water. Make sure your children 


have swimming and water safety lessons. 
Take a cue from swimming instructors who 
advise a physical examination before you 
Start to swim. 





STICK TO GUARDED WATERS. The presence 
of a lifeguard usually indicates: the area is 
safe for swimming .. . water is uncontami- 
nated ...there’s skilled help should acci- 
dent occur. If you must swim in unguarded 
areas, never swim alone. And never swim 
after dark. 





RELAX AFTER EATING. You'll avoid risk of 
crippling stomach cramps if you wait at 
least two hours before going into the water. 
Cold or tired muscles are also susceptible 
to cramps...furn back from your swim 
before you begin to tire or chill. If you are 
overheated, tired or cold, stay out of deep 





MUTUAL OF OMAHA HAS PAID MORE 
THAN $300,000,000 in benefits. Annual 
premium income exceeds $85,000,000. 
Founded in March 1909. Licensed in all 
48 states, District of Columbia, Canada, 
Alaska and Hawaii. Service offices located 
in all principal cities. More than 10,000 
representatives to serve your needs. 
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The Largest Exclusive Health and 
Accident Company in the World 
MUTUAL BENEFIT HEALTH & ACCIDENT ASSOCIATION 


HOME OFFICE: OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
Dr. C. C. Criss, Choirmon of the Board V. J. Skutt, President 


CANADIAN HEAD OFFICE: TORONTO 





How to Be Happy in a Bathing Suit... 


water. Avoid underwater swimming and 
diving if you have ear or sinus trouble. 





TOO MUCH SUN OR HEAT can cause col- 
lapse. Simple precautions . . . such as cover- 
ing your head, avoiding strenuous exercise 
in the sun, drinking sufficient water, taking 
salt tablets if you perspire freely ...can 
help prevent sunstroke or heat prostration. 
If you have any organic or functional dis- 
order, be particularly careful to avoid 
exertion in the sun or becoming overheated. 





KNOW WHERE YOU DIVE. Most diving acci- 
dents occur in shallow water or where rocks 
or logs are hidden beneath the water. Don't 
jump or dive into water so cold that it will 
numb your body...ease into the water 
gradually. Know your own strength . . . don't 
attempt feats beyond it! Only an expert 
swimmer should attempt a rescue. 





IT's SINK OR SWIM for you and your 
family if sickness or accident should cut 
off your regular income. Proper insurance 
is your best saf . A good INCOME 


eguard 
PROTECTION INSURANCE PLAN, 
supplemented by a medical and hospitali- 


zation program, helps free you 
from fear of financial burdens... gives 
you enviable peace of mind. 



























Tailored to Your Needs 


@ Whether you own or manage a 
property—industrial, recreational, in- 
stitutional or residential—we have a 
new, informative booklet that’s tai- 
lored for you. It will give you valuable 
information on day and night protec- 
tion of property and persons by means 
of fence that’s also tailored to your re- 
quirements. Your Page Chain Link 
Fence can be of the style, height and 
metal that’s best for you, no matter 
what the conditions. And it will be 
erected by experienced, local experts 
who offer more than a product—a 
complete fence service. Write and ask 
for DH-142. With it we will send name 
of nearest Page Fence specialist. | 


PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION + Monessen, Pa. 





AIR-CONDITIONED 
In Washington it's always delightfully 
cool at the world-famous Mayflo 
the lobby, restaurants and guest rooms 
ore pleasantly air-conditioned 


Double from $9.00 
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the Korean theater, was ordered to return 
to Tokyo last week. Lieut. General Wal- 
ton H, Walker, ground forces commander 
in Korea, feared for her safety in the front 
lines. Said angry Newshen Higgins: “I am 
going down to General Walker’s headquar- 
ters [to] convince him that I... am here 
as a correspondent and not as a woman.” 


Two Out of Three 


From a low ridgeline above the Kum 
River last week, three U.S. correspond- 
ents watched an outnumbered, outgunned 
battalion of G.I.s fight a desperate de- 
laying action. Only one of the newsmen, 
the New York Herald Tribune’s Homer 
Bigart, got back to write about it. The 
others, Ray Richards of Hearst’s Interna- 
tional News Service and Corporal Ernie 
Peeler of Stars and Stripes, were killed 
as they ran for a jeep when the battalion 
was cut off. Richards was shot through 
the head, Peeler through the chest. They 
were the first newsmen to die in the 
Korean war.* 

Both were war veterans. Richards, 56, 
a white-haired, restless oldtimer, had been 
on & off the firing line ever since (at 22) 
he covered Pershing’s expedition against 
Pancho Villa for the old Denver Morning 
World. Later, Richards worked for news- 
papers in Honolulu, Tokyo and Shanghai, 
and covered the Sino-Japanese war. A 
onetime assistant city editor of Hearst’s 
Los Angeles Examiner, Richards was its 
Washington correspondent when he took 
leave last fall to go to Korea as a special 
adviser on international affairs to Presi- 
dent Syngman Rhee. He was planning to 
come home as war broke out. 

Peeler, 38, served in the Pacific in 
World War II as a Stars and Stripes cor- 
respondent. After his discharge, he broad- 
cast a daily news show for a California 
radio station. Then, in 1949, Peeler re- 
enlisted and was assigned to the Tokyo 
edition of Stars and Stripes. 


Split Decision 

How should a newspaper report the 
marriage of a white person and a Negro? 
Is the paper fomenting race prejudice if it 
mentions that one of them is a Negro? Is 
it guilty of poor news judgment if it fails 
to do so? Many editors find the question 
delicate and difficult. 

Last week Manhattan newspapers re- 
ported such a marriage. The bride was 
Anne Mather, an heiress to a Cleveland 
iron-ore fortune and a descendant of New 
England’s old Puritan Cotton Mather. The 
groom was Frank Curle Montero, a direc- 
tor of the Urban League Fund, whom she 
had met in social-welfare work. 

The New York Herald Tribune, which 
does not identify Negroes (in crime or 
general news stories), reported the im- 
pending marriage in a conventional little 
society note tucked away on page 6. It did 
not mention the race of bride or groom. 

The tabloid New York Daily News 
splashed big pictures of bride and family 


* In World War II, more than 40 U.S. civilian 
war correspondents and soldier correspondents 
for Stars and Stripes and Yank were killed. 
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N.Y, Daily Mirror 
Mr. & Mrs. FRANK MONTERO 
A little note or a headline? 


across Page One, headlined its top news 
spot inside: HEIRESS WEDS NEGRO SOCIAL 
WORKER TODAY. 

The good grey New York Times waited 
until the marriage had taken place, then 
turned in a split decision. Like the Herald 
Trib, it buried the story (on page 72). 
But like the News, it headlined the story: 
MISS ANNE MATHER MARRIED TO NEGRO. 


The Mysterious West 


Wayne Harbour, 51, is a butter & egg 
man in Bedford, Iowa, who has a peculiar 


hobby: being skeptical about Ripley's . 


“Believe It Or Not” cartoons. Since 1943, 
when he doubted a Ripley item about a 
radish growing out of a carrot, Harbour 
has sent out 5,600 checking letters near & . 
far, received 2,200 replies, only a few of 
which disputed the cartoon.* 

But Skeptic Harbour went right on 
checking Ripley items for himself, last 
month wrote “the mayor of Delhi” to ask 
about an Indian dancing girl described as 
the “Human Top.” Supposedly she could 
whirl continuously for 24 hours without 
breaking any of 24 raw eggs suspended on 
strings from her head. 

Last week Butter & Egg Man Harbour 
got this reply from Delhi’s Chief Com- 
missioner Shankar Prasada: “I am sorry 
to disappoint you, but I much regret to 
say that I have not had the pleasure of 
meeting the ‘Human Top,’ much less see 
it whirl... I hope that this will be a 
warning to you and to many other credu- 
lous gentlemen not to take seriously . . . 
the sensational nonsense that is sometimes 
published about the so-called Mysterious 
East.” Delhi’s Hindustan Times added its 
own tart postscript: “Our American 
friends are . . . sometimes no better than 
grown-up children . . . Believe it or not, 
Americans can believe anything.” 


* Supervised by Col. Robert J. Hyland since 
Robert Ripley's death in 1949. 
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Here’s an ambitious boy, 
John Stroud, who stood among the 
top tenth in his high school graduating 
C lass. Just a few wer ks ago he went 


to work for a steel company. 


He's working as spot g yrinder in 
the plate rail, John likes the work 


and he wants to make steel his career. 


John Stroud may not know it, but 

a few years ago it cost a steel company 
an average of $8, to provide one job. 
At tod tv's pri es for construction and 
equipment the cost of providing one 

job in a new plant has climbed to more 


than $24, 


Investors put up quite a lk nt of the money 


that goes into making rthe jobs in steel. 


John Stroud 


high school honor graduate 
goes to work in Steel 


Their savings, fvenind in the hope of a fair 
2 
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return, make Poss sible bett ter a be tter steel 
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and better living all around. is is private 





enterprise continuously at “a ‘fa your benefit. 





Steel works for EVERYONE ) 
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| WEAR 
FALSE TEETH 


yet my mouth feels 
fresh, clean and cool 


No” DENTURE BREATH 


* 
for me 








*"Every day | soak my plates in a 
solution of Polident and water. My 
mouth feels clean and cool... and 
no Denture Breath!" 

Mrs. R. F. M., Denver, Colo. 


Gw/ 
When plates taste bad—feel hot and 
heavy in your mouth, watch out for 
Denture Breath. False teeth need the 
special care of a special denture 
cleanser—Polident. For a smile that 
sparkles... for a mouth that feels 
cool, clean and fresh... for freedom 
from worry about Denture Breath 
.-. soak your plates in Polident 
every day. Costs only about a 
cent a day to use. 


NO BRUSHING 


Soak plate or bridge 
daily—fifteen minutes 
or more—in a fresh, 
cleansing solution of 
Polident and water. 


POLIDENT 


RECOMMENDED BY MORE DENTISTS 
THAN ANY OTHER DENTURE CLEANSER 
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Of Two Minds 


A new cult is smoldering through the 
U.S. underbrush, Its name: dianetics. Last 
week its bible, Dianetics: The Modern 
Science of Mental Health, was steadily 
climbing the U.S. bestseller lists. Demand 
was especially heavy on the West Coast. 
Bookstores in Los Angeles were selling 
Dianetics on an under-the-counter basis. 
Armed with the manual, which they called 
simply “The Book,” fanatical converts 
overflowed Saturday night meetings in 
Hollywood, held dianetics parties, formed 
clubs, and “audited” (treated) each other. 

In many ways, dianetics (“the science 
of mind’) is the poor man’s psychoanaly- 
sis; it has a touch of Couéism and a mild 
resemblance to Buchmanite confession, It 
purports to cleanse the mind of previous 
harmful influences, thus vastly increasing 
its powers and efficiency, by making the 
individual relive former painful experi- 
ences to “discharge” their evil power. Ac- 
cording to dianetics’ discoverer, L, (for 
Lafayette) Ron (for Ronald) Hubbard: 
“The hidden source of all psychosomatic 
ills and human aberration has been discov- 
ered and skills have been developed for 
their invariable cure.” Sample ills: arthri- 
tis, allergies, asthma, some coronary diffi- 
culties, eye trouble, ulcers, migraine head- 
aches, sex deviations. 

Ron Hubbard, 39, a swashbuckling, red- 
haired six-footer, originally unveiled dia- 
netics in the magazine Astounding Science- 
Fiction. As a result, its earliest devotees 
were science fiction fans. When Dianetics 
was first published (Hermitage House; 
$4), doctors and psychologists paid it 
little heed. But last week some were get- 
ting in on what seemed like a good thing. 
The Los Angeles Times carried an ad: 
“Those interested in receiving dianetic 
auditing please telephone DU 2-3260.” At 
the end of the line was Dr. Vernon Bron- 
son Twitchell, psychologist; he said he got 
about a dozen calls a day. 

Reason & Records. According to Hub- 
bard’s “science,” the mind consists of two 
parts: 1) the analytical (corresponding 
roughly to Freud’s “conscious” mind), 
which perceives, remembers and reasons; 
and 2) the reactive (something like 
Freud’s “unconscious’’), which neither re- 
members nor reasons but simply records. 
Normally, the analytical mind is domi- 
nant. But it can be “switched off” by un- 
consciousness from injury or anesthesia, 
more often by acute emotional shock or 
physical pain. 

Then, says Hubbard, the reactive mind 
is switched on. It does not store memories, 
but “engrams”—impressions on _proto- 
plasm itself. An engram is, he declares, “a 
complete recording, down to the last accu- 
rate detail, of every perception present in 
a moment of . . . ‘unconsciousness.’ ” 

Modern man’s analytical mind, says 
Hubbard, is a perfect computing machine, 
incapable of error except when it is sup- 
plied with wrong data. An example, typical 


of Hubbard’s cases: a woman is struck by 
a man, and while she is unconscious he 
kicks and reviles her. A chair is overturned 
and a faucet has been left running. She 
does not “remember” these things because 
she is unconscious, but according to dia- 
netics her reactive mind records them all 
in an engram. Later, the crash of an over- 
turned chair and the sound of running 
water might make the engram “key-in” to 
her analytical mind, vaguely bring back the 
pain of the kicks or actually make her ill. 

Count to Seven. To exorcise such a 
demon engram, the dianetics patient lolls 
on a couch or easy chair in a dimly lit 
room. The auditor says: “When I count 





Newark News 
Dranetics’ HuBBARD 
Along the time track, engrams. 


from one to seven your eyes will close.” 
He keeps counting to seven until the pa- 
tient’s eyes close. (The patient, says Hub- 
bard, is still awake but in “reverie.”) In a 
typical procedure, the auditor may next 
command: “Let us return to your fifth 
birthday,” The patient’s mind is then sup- 
posed to slip back along its “time track” 
to that birthday. Having “returned,” he 
“relives” the experience. 

By skipping from one point on the time 
track to another, the patient eventually 
relives a variety of painful experiences. In 
so doing, he may reel from the relived 
pain of a blow on the head, double up with 
stomach cramps, sweat or shiver in terror. 
Once these painful engrams have been run 
through the waking analytical mind, says 
Hubbard, they lose their “charge’—their 
power of evil. The analytical mind puts 
them in a dead file like so many closed 
accounts, The final goal of dianetics—in 
its own Jargon—is to make the patient a 
“clear,” a person whose every engram has 
been resolved. 

Hubbard’s most striking departure from 
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"and I thought 
our business was too small 
for that machine!" 3 
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“When I first heard about that National 
Accounting Machine, I thought our 
firm was too small to afford it. I'm glad 
I changed my mind. 

“When I was shown that you could 
handle a// our accounting jobs on that 
one machine receivables, payables, sales 
and expense distribution, general ledger, 
stock records 
vinced me. 
“I'm always amazed how you switch 


even payroll—that con- 


from one job to another in a few seconds, 
just by changing those form-posting bars! 


“And that 


THE 


machine has saved us so 


NATIONA 


LC 


Be i 
‘a 


much time, it looks like it's repaying its 
entire cost this first year—and next year 


its savings will be clear profit!” 
* + * 


Large concerns, too, are enjoying the 
flexibility of this National MULTIPLE- 
DUTY machine that permits transferr 
machines from one department—or job 

to another during peak-load periods. 
Whether your business is large or small, 
have our nearest representative show 
you what you can save with National 
Mechanized Accounting. 
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How to carry a sparkling 


brook on your shoulder 


Today’s farmer moves his brook wherever the land needs 
water! He swings big sections of Alcoa Aluminum Portable 
Irrigation Pipe to his shoulder, reconnects them to make 
pastures green, ripen crops faster, improve size and quality 
of fruit. Light, strong, lasting Alcoa Aluminum serves the 
farmer well, just as it serves all America in our tools, our 
transport, our aids to living . . . lightening loads, resisting 
corrosion and weather. ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, 
1794U Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 


FIRST IN 
_-~ALCOA 





The light m 
s IF YOU'RE INTERESTED in Irrigation, write Alcoa g etal 
for copy of booklet “Pipelines to Profit” and list of that lasts 


manufacturers of irrigation systems of Alcoa Aluminum. 





older psychoanalytical schools is his in- 
sistence that protoplasm begins to record 
engrams immediately after conception. He 
sees the period of gestation as one of dire 
discomforts and great perils. The most 
important of all engrams, which he dubs 
“basic-basic,” is the first one received after 
conception—perhaps during the mother’s 
examination by her doctor, or in some 
mishap before her pregnancy is known. 

Forceps Pains. Frank Dessler, an office 
manager at 20th Century-Fox, had dab- 
bled in dianetics and was persuaded to 
audit an actor’s wife who had suffered 
from migraine. Says Dessler: “She was 
suffering a severe headache, but it wasn’t 
like migraine. It seemed to be sharp and 
on either side of the head. Finally, she 
actually experienced birth. She crouched 
on the couch in foetal position with her 
head between her knees.” She attributed 
the pain she felt to the pull of the forceps 
on her head. Having relived her birth, her 
migraine disappeared. 

A couple in their 30s, Arthur and Elena 
Tracy, were auditing each other. Says 
Elena: “I'd had a great deal of illness all 
my life—every psychosomatic illness you 
can think of. I was in bed all through my 
last pregnancy and for three months after 
it. Now I believe I'll have no more trou- 
ble. I believe it with all my heart. My 
husband took me back to what I believe 
was the prenatal period of my life. I began 
to feel as if I were drowning. I brought up 
phlegm . . . and my eyes were running. 
I almost choked and began gasping for 
breath. Apparently my head was twisted 
to one side in my mother’s womb. The 
pain was intense.” 

Some professional psychologists have 
taken up dianetics. Says Dr. Jean Bor- 
deaux, psychotherapist (Ph.D., no M.D.): 
“I’m using dianetics every day and using 
it on dozens of patients. It works. Hub- 
bard made a contribution—make no mis- 
take about that.”* However, Hubbard in- 
sists that the treatment, even at the hands 
of an untrained layman, can do no harm. 
“On this,” says Dr. Bordeaux, “we part 
company.” 

More specific is the concern of Dr. 
Pauline K. Pumphrey (an osteopath with 
an M.D.), in whose ultramodern Santa 
Monica home two-score dianetics fans met 
last week to pool their resources (some 
hoped to audit each other—somewhat in 
the fashion of a Buchmanite meeting). 
There is danger, Dr. Pumphrey holds, if 
Hubbard's cellular theory is right, that an 
inept auditor “contacting” the engram re- 
corded at the time of a severe hemorrhage, 
for example, might cause the hemorrhage 
to be repeated. 

But most dianetics fans are laymen, 
and some accept every Hubbard word as 
revealed truth. Said one: “I have trouble 
only when I have any doubts. The main 
thing is for the auditor to subject him- 
self to a thorough indoctrination which 
amounts to a sublime faith.” 








%* Hubbard’s own opinion of his contribution: 
“The creation of dianctics is a milestone for man 
comparable to his discovery of fire and superior 
to his inventions of the wheel and the arch.” 
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SO DELICATELY LIGHT— 
yet so eminently satisfying 
—this beer that is distine- 
tively Maryland’s own... 

Brewed in “the Land of 


Gracious Living,” it has long 


been known from coast to 
coast, and in foreign 
countries far from 
home. 


You'll find National 


Premium in the 


best places. Ask 
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Brewed and Bottled by The National Brewing Company Baltimore 24, Maryland 
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“Unforeseen events... need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 


LET THIS grim epitaph to a motorist in a hurry 
remind you... 

To take it easy. Go slow at crossings. Pass only 
when you can see what's ahead. Pamper the throt- 
tle, don’t abuse it. Read and /eed all traffic safety 
signs. Help save some of the 35,000 and more 
lives that otherwise will be lost this year... 
through motorists’ negligence or carelessness. 





It’s a terrific toll—and one that you, when at 
the wheel, can help lessen. By dedicating your- 
self to safe driving, by observing caution every 
mile of the way whether in town or on the high- 
way, you'll be doing your part to help save other 
people's lives—and your own! 

Always remember: The wheel of your car is a 
wheel of chance. Handle it with care. 


MARYLAND CASUALTY COMPANY 


Baltimore 3, Maryland 


All forms of Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds, for business, industry and the home, through 10,000 agents & brokers 
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BUSINESS & FINANCE 


STATE OF BUSINESS 


Wider Ripples 


Like ripples from a pebble dropped in 
water, the war's effects last week spread 
in ever widening circles through the U.S, 
economy, stirring a mild backwash of in- 
flation. All over the U.S. prices were 
shooting upward. Last weck alone, tires 
Went up as much as 124%, tin rose 15¢ a 
Ib. to 97¢ in New York, cotton futures 
soared $10 a bale in one day. Overall 
wholesale prices bounced higher: the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics reported a week's 
rise of 1.8% in its wholesale price index. 





Consumers were doing little to help 
keep prices down; their growing rush to 
stock up on nylons, tires, sugar and any- 
thing else they felt like hoarding was cre- 
ating shortages where none existed. In 
Kansas City, when department stores 
hiked the price of nylons from $1.35 to 
$2 a pair, the crush to buy grew even big- 
ger. In Atlanta, Davison’s department 
store sold as many television sets in two 
weeks as in three previous months. 

This pressure put a new kind of strain 
on an economy which, even before the 
Korean war began, had spurted to a 
peacetime high. In June, the Federal Re- 
serve Board reported last week, the index 
of industrial production had pushed to 
197, two points above the November 
1948 peak. The U.S. consumer also had 
plenty of cash with which to buy goods; 
the Commerce Department reported that 
wage and salary payments in May had 
reached a yearly rate of $139.2 billion, 
another peacetime record, 

On the Ready. If all this activity and 
money gave a new prod to inflation, it also 
put the U.S. productive machine in good 
shape for any further war conversion that 
might come. The war in Korea had found 
key U.S. industries roaring at capacity; 
rising employment had restored the bulk 
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of U.S. workers to their jobs. As a result, 
said Secretary of Labor Maurice Tobin 
last week, the U.S. is far better prepared 
for war production than when World War 
II found the nation with 8,000,000 unem- 
ployed, many of them untrained or grown 
rusty at their skills, 

The Labor Department foresaw no grave 
problems of manpower shortage. “Most 
companies,” it said, “are still operating on 
a 40-hour week. By going on a 48-hour 
week, they could easily turn out more 
goods with the same work force.” Some 
plants had already done so: among them, 
Bridgeport’s Remington Arms Co., the 


Jos Hunters at Conso.ipatep VULTEE 
The backwash was mild. 


five Ohio factories of Timken Roller Bear- 
ing Co. In Indianapolis, General Motors’ 
Allison division canceled the vacations of 
8,000 workers, paid them extra to speed 
its current orders for jet engines and 
tank transmissions. 

Manhunt. But even the limited war 
production so far had brought a marked 
increase in the demand for workers. In 
Long Beach, Cal., Douglas Aircraft got an 
$8,000,000 order to recondition about 200 
B-26 bombers, began hiring an additional 
1,500 men. In San Diego, Consolidated 
Vultee Aircraft’s appeal for 3,000 addi- 
tional workers brought a block-long line of 
applicants to its gates (see cut). 

Industry's biggest scramble, so far, was 
not for men but for raw materials. They 
were already so scarce that new war 
orders were bound to force some cutback 
in civilian production. The word from 
Washington was that President Truman, 
in his speech to Congress, would ask for 
powers to allocate steel, crude rubber, 
manganese and tin to manufacturers with 
war orders. And the President also want- 
ed powers to tighten credit (e.g., charge 
accounts, installment buying, etc.). But 
industry got assurance that the President 
would ask only as much power as the 
emergency requires, 





WALL STREET 


Nosedive 

The New York Stock Exchange last 
week buzzed with rumors. Brokers scur- 
ried from one trading post to another, 
picking up each other's guesses on whether 
credit controls, allocations and perhaps 
some cutbacks in civilian production were 
in the offing. The market, already jittery 
from the war, took another sharp nose- 
dive. The Dow-Jones industrial average 
dropped eleven points, to a bottom of 
197.44, setting the market back to the 
level of six months ago, 
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SHIPPING 
Tattered Ensign 


From windows of San Francisco hilltop 
buildings last week, office workers saw six 
rust-splotched cargo vessels towed 
through the bay. They were the first of 16 
merchant ships which the Military Sea 
Transportation Service had ordered 
yanked from its “mothball” reserve fleet. 

The U.S. was raising steam to win the 
battle of Korean supply; most of the 16 
vessels will be reconditioned and possibly 
loaded and ready to make the s,ooo-mile 
trip to Korea by the end of this week. 
Before the Senate was a bill to provide 
$25 million to de-mothball 134 more 
ships, thus quickly boost the nation’s 
whole active merchant fleet to 1,390 ves- 
sels. This would be enough to handle the 
immediate needs of a localized war and 
leave 2,074 other mothballed merchant 
ships in reserve. 

Hardtack. But U.S. shipping was far 
from ready for a graver emergency. The 
nation’s shipyards have not completed a 
single ocean-going passenger or cargo- 
passenger vessel in the last 23 months. As 
a result, the U.S. merchant fleet is slip- 
ping into middle age (the average ship is 
eight years old), and the once-mighty 
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Unit Air Conditioners 


People like the refreshing coolness 
and freedom from humidity these Units 
bring to your restaurant, office or shop, 

Frick Air Conditioners have the fea- 
tures you want: large cooling capacity, 
quiet operation, excellent economy, 
sealed refrigerating unit, variable-speed 
fan, self-cleaning filter, adjustable air 
outlets, and beautiful glazed blue-grey 
finish. 

Frick Unit Conditioners installed in 
the ‘Thirties are still good for years of 
service. Get full details: ask for Bulletin 


522. 
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Also Builders of Power Farming and Sawmill Machinery 


The Hill Cafe (below) in Harrisburg, Penne. Has 
Used Three Frick Unit Air Conditioners Eleven Years 











U.S. shipbuilding industry is growing skel- 
eton-thin on hardtack. With just 19 
ocean-going ships under construction last 
week, the U.S. has dropped to ninth place 
among the nations of the world in tonnage 
of new ships on order; even conquered 
Japan has more new ships abuilding. 

In Seattle, an order to recondition three 
mothball Victory ships was the biggest 
contract Puget Sound shipbuilders had 
seen in several years. Shipyard employ- 
ment has dropped from a wartime peak of 
go,00o in Seattle alone to a handful of 
2,600 workers in the whole state of Wash- 
ington. Along the Gulf Coast, Pascagoula’s 
Ingalls Shipbuilding Corp. was the only 
yard with new construction under way last 
week. And Ingalls is building just one 
ship: an experimental model of a high- 
speed (184 knots) cargo steamer which 
the Maritime Board hopes to use as a 
prototype for future cargo vessels. 

Battened Hatches. In all the U.S., on 
May 1, only 43,500 private shipyard 
workers were employed, compared to 75,- 
ooo last year, and 1,397,700 during the 
busiest days of World War II. Last month 
the shipbuilding industry received just 
one new order—a ferry for the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio Railway Co. 

The biggest U.S. scarcity was in fast 
ocean passenger tonnage convertible to 
troop transport service. No U.S. passen- 
ger ships were built during World War II, 
and the pip-squeak postwar construction 
has not begun to replace the losses from 
sinkings and scrappings. Even with the 
completion in 1952 of six liners now in the 
yards, the U.S. will have only 58 passen- 
ger vessels in operation, with berths for 
20,000 passengers, less than half the space 
available before Pearl Harbor. Last week 
U.S. shipbuilders were hoping that Con- 
gress would pass the industry-sponsored 
long range shipping bill providing special 
tax benefits as well as a maximum 50% 
construction subsidy to build ships for the 
U.S. Merchant Marine. 


AVIATION 


Political Compromise 

When Pan American World Airways’ 
President Juan Terry Trippe offered to 
buy American Overseas Airlines nearly two 
years ago, the deal was all set except for 
the simple question of whether the Civil 
Aeronautics Board would approve the 
merger. But by this summer Juan Trippe’s 
proposal had stirred up the biggest snarl 
of bureaucratic confusion and political 
in-fighting that Washington has seen in 
many years, 

Last December CAB’s own examiner 
okayed the merger. The Justice Depart- 
ment rushed in crying “monopoly.” Then 
Trans World Airlines, bitterly opposing 
the deal, hired ex-Presidential Counsel 
Clark Clifford to represent their interests. 

Two months ago CAB vetoed the merger, 
3 to 2, sent its verdict to the White House. 
Three weeks ago, Harry Truman sent word 
back that he approved the veto. With that, 
CAB Member Oswald Ryan, who had 
voted in favor of the merger, made a hur- 
ried visit to the White House and brought 





A 
JAMES Lanpts 
In pajamas, a judge. 


back word that Harry Truman had changed 
his mind. Thereupon, CAB Chairman 
Joseph J, O'Connell Jr. resigned from 
the Board (Time, July 17). 

Last week, on orders from the President, 
CAB started drafting a new decision de- 
claring that the merger was “consistent 
with the public interest, and will not re- 
sult in the creation of a monopoly and 
thereby restrain competition . . .” 

Legal Eagle. But neither the President 
nor CAB had reckoned on the legal re- 
sourcefulness of James M. Landis, counsel 
for a group of American Overseas employ- 
ees who wanted to block the merger to 
keep their jobs. As an ex-chairman of 
CAB, Landis knew all the ins & outs of 
the board’s procedure, Getting wind of 





Eileen Darby—Graphic House 
JuAN Tripre 
From compromise, confusion. 
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Citrus juice, fresh, canned or in frozen 
concentrate, is automatically extracted 
by FMC Juice Extractors capable of 
Squeezing hundreds of fruit per minute. 
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PUMPS AND WATER SYSTEMS 
VEERLESS PUMP DIVISION 
INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 
WESTVACO CHEMICAL DIVISION 
INDUSTRIAL CASTINGS 
- MECHANICAL FOUNDRIES DIVISION 


PACKING HOUSE & PROCESSING AUTOMOTIVE SERVICE 


EQUIPME? EQUIPMENT EQUIPMENT 
PACKING EQUIPMENT DIVISION JOHN BEAN DIVISION 
YLORIDA DIVISION Gebsidiary of #MC) 
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FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 

EXECUTIVE OFFICES: SAN JOSE 5, CALIFORNIA 

PACKAGING & PAPER BOX 

STOKES AND SMITH’ COMPANY 





... for tastier citrus juice 


Today’s tasty citrus juices, with all of their 
health giving goodness, are scientifically 
Squeezed from tree-ripened, whole bodied fruit 
by unique FMC Juice Extractors. To capture 
delicate natural flavor and freshness, dexterous 
cup-shaped metal fingers quickly, but gently, 
compress each fruit, separating clean, pure sun- 
Sweetened juice from pulp and other unappe- 
tizing fruit substances. Used by leading canners 
and processors of fresh or canned citrus juices 
and frozen citrus juice concentrates, these novel 
machines, employing a patented extraction 
principle, produce millions of gallons of luscious 
high-quality: juices to satisfy the nation’s fay- 
orite daily diet. 


Other FMC Division-built products are described 
in an interesting illustrated booklet “Know your 
FMC’s’’—available upon request. 


FIRE FIGHTING EQUIPMENT 
JOUN BEAN DIVISION 
JOHN BEAN WESTERN DIVISION 


AGRICULTURAL INSECTICIDES 
& FUNGICIDES 
NIAGARA CHEMICAL DIVISION 


ANDERSON-BARNGROVER DI VISION 


z JOUN BEAN DIVISION 
SYRAGUE-SELLS DIVISION 


BOLENS PRODUCTS DIVISION 
JOUN BEAN WESTERN DIVISION 
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by KEASBEY & MATTISON 
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t BEFORE THE FIRST DINOSAUR, 
ASBESTOS WAS BEING 

FORMED IN THE 

EARTH'S CRUST! 
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KEM 
RESEARCH /S COV7/NUALLY 
DEVELOPING NEW AND BETTER 
PRODUCTS OF ASBESTOS FOR 
EFFICIENT LIVING! 
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| rere PROGRESSIVE 
COMMUNITIES THE COUNTRY OVER *. 
FIND THE BEST BUY IN WATER MAINS. 
4S KEM *“CENTURY”%@ 
ASBESTOS-CEMENT PIPE! 











Hundreds of communities already enjoy the cost-saving 
advantages of “Century” Asbestos-Cement Pipe—and 
the number increases daily. The economies begin with 
installation—‘*Century” Pipe costs less to lay. They 
continue with the pipe in operation. Because “Century” 
Pipe maintains its uniformly smooth interior surface 
there is minimum resistance to the flow of water— 
which helps to keep pumping costs low. Engineers, 
Water Department Officials, and taxpayers all benefit 
from these and the other economy features of K&M 
“Century” Asbestos-Cement Pipe. We'll gladly send 
complete information upon request. 





ANaliae made csdsbeslos... 
Keasbey & Mattison has made it serve mankind since 1873 


KEASBEY & MATTISON 
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the board’s impending decision one day 
last week, Landis whirled into action like 
a legal windmill. He hastily drafted an 
affidavit charging that under the Civil 
Aeronautics Act the board’s original de- 
cision was binding, required no approval 
from the President, and the President's 
reversal of it was therefore illegal. By 
midnight Landis had his papers ready, 
but then had to scour the town to find a 
notary public, 

Armed with his sworn affidavit, Landis 
sped to suburban Chevy Chase, where at 
1:30 a.m. he rapped on the door of Federal 
District Court Judge Henry A. Schwein- 
haut. In pajamas and nightrobe, the judge 
sleepily listened to Landis’ arguments, 
then signed a temporary restraining order. 
Pending a hearing, Judge Schweinhaut 
forbade CAB to issue its new decision. But 
Landis’ victory was short-lived. This week 
Judge Schweinhaut lifted his temporary 
restraining order, and CAB issued its 
decision after all. 

Flying Feathers. That decision, how- 
ever, did a lot more than merely approve 
Pan Am’s purchase of A.O.A. for $17.5 
million, It authorized Pan Am to fly to 
Rome and Paris, which previously had 
been T.W.A.’s exclusive territory. It also 
threw a big plum to Clark Clifford's friends 
by giving T.W.A., for the first time, the 
right to stop at London and thus compete 
with Pan American World Airways on its 
most profitable single run. 

The Administration, which had bitterly 
fought Juan Trippe’s thesis that only a 
single U.S. flag carrier could hold suprem- 
acy over the growing state-subsidized for- 
eign airlines on the Atlantic, had thus 
moved a step nearer Trippe’s direction by 
trimming the three existing U.S. airlines 
to two. But it had forced the survivors 
to compete with each other, rather than 
primarily with foreign air transport lines. 
The decision appeared to have all the 
vices and few of the virtues of a makeshift 
political compromise, and it brought the 
U.S. no nearer to a clear, long-range 
international air policy. 


Operation Airlift 

Right after the Air Force alerted U.S. 
passenger and cargo airlines for a possible 
airlift to Korea (Trae, July 17), it began 
calling for planes. Last week the Air Force 
announced that the airlines* had agreed to 
supply 63 transports, most of them DC-4s, 
for the transpacific flights. It had already 
chartered 33 of the planes; the rest would 
soon be in hand. 

The Air Force said that it was taking 
only planes that could be spared without 
disrupting civilian airline schedules. But 
if the airlines did have to supply more 
planes later, they were a lot better pre- 
pared than when the Air Transport Com- 
mand called them for World War IT, U.S. 
commercial airlines now boast a total of 
1,660 transport planes, almost quadruple 
the 1941 fleet of 453. 


* Including Pan American, United, Northwest, 
Seaboard & Western, Transocean, Overseas Na- 
tional, Flying Tiger Line, Trans World Airlir S, 
Capital, American Overseas. 
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Whatever your figuring job is 
Monroe makes the model to do it 





Monroe CALCULATING Machine 


NEW MODEL CSA! The very lotest type 
fully automatic hos just the features re- 
quired for the economical handling of 
oll your general business figure work. 






“Can’t teach an 
old dog new tricks” atonsoe ADDING sachine 


RHYTHM-ADD ! Operators rove about tho 
effortless speed of Rhythm-add, give 
credit to Monroe design, “Velvet Touch"* 
keyboard, ond gloreless cushion-top keys. 





Okay, so maybe Rover’s dense. So maybe all 

he'll ever understand is the difference 

between an ace and a trey of hamburger. But everything 
isn’t so easy to learn or so simple to operate as a 

Monroe with its smooth, nerve-soothing Velvet Touch*, 


its effortless, rhythmic ease of operation. 





What’s more, not everybody makes a model to meet Mo: ACCOUNTING machine 
e - VERSATILE! A multi-purpose bookkeeper 
each of your figuring or accounting needs, faster, thot handles several kinds of jobs, Liko 


oll Monroes, its “Velvet Touch"’* is one reo- 


. . son operators who know prefer Monroe. 
more efficiently, more economically. 


r *"VELVET TOUCH” originated in 1935 to de- 
But Monroe does. You can be doggone sure of that! scribe Monroe's matchless ease of operation. 


Every Monroe is sold only through 
Monroe-owned branches; serviced by 
Monroe's factory-trained organization. 


M O N RO E MACHINES FOR BUSINESS 


Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc., General Offices, Orange, N. J. 
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NEW YORKERS HAVE THAT POLISHED 
AR. If you're the type who likes clear, clean 
air, beware of men with shiny shoes! Tests 
made in New York City indicate that polish- 
ing and wear reduce hundreds of tons of 
shoe polish to dust there every year. 





CLEAN AIR BY THE DRAWERFUL, Electro- 
maze electronic air filters stop fine dust, 
pollen and smoke. Filter cells slide in and 
out like file cabinet drawers for easy servic- 
ing. “Building block” construction allows 
greater flexibility in size. 


AIR-MAZE IN THE AIRWAYS. Air-Maze 
liquid filters keep jet planes flying fast and 
high—provide 640% more filter area than 
conventional types. Many other Air-Maze 
liquid filters for fuel and lubricating oil 
also available, 


WHETHER YOU BUILD OR USE engines, 
compressors, air conditioning and ventilating 
equipment, or any device using air or liquids 
~the chances are there is an Air-Maze filter 
engineered to serve you better. Representa- 
tives in all principal cities, or write Air- Maze 
Corporation, Cleveland 5, Ohio. 





The Filter Engineers 


AIR FILTERS 
SILENCERS 
SPARK ARRESTERS 
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LIQUID FILTERS 
OIL SEPARATORS 
GREASE FILTERS 





OIL 


Quick Change 


The U.S. oil industry thought a year 
ago that its long-gushing boom was trick- 
ling out. In its hell-for-leather expansion, 
the industry had overtaken all demand 
and for the first time since World War II 
found itself producing more oil than it 
could sell. State commissions, which set 
the legal flow of oil from wells in the five 
big producing states, cut back the allow- 
able production, to prevent a bigger glut. 

But the industry had underestimated 
the growth of the U.S. economy and the 
resurgence of the business boom. By last 
week, demand for oil had soared until the 
industry was producing at a rate of about 
5,450,000 barrels a day, almost as much 
as the alltime peak in November 1948. 
Consumption of gas for automobiles was 
up 10% over last summer; oil burners 
were being installed at a rate 459% above 
last July. Last week Texas’ State Railroad 
Commission upped the daily allowable 
rate of crude production to 2.5 million 
barrels, an increase of some 700,000 bar- 
rels over a year ago. 


SHOW BUSINESS 


Comeback? 


The rumor that cropped up most fre- 
quently in Hollywood during the past 
decade was that United Artists Corp., once 
one of the most profitable of Hollywood 
companies, would be sold. U.A. was set up 
in 1919 by Mary Pickford, Charlie Chap- 
lin, Douglas Fairbanks and D. W. (Birth 


CHEAPER THAN STEAK 


Along with beans, canned milk, fruit and vegetables, this British-made Hill- 
man Minx convertible was offered for sale last week on the floor of Kings Super- 
market in Plainfield, N.J. Groceryman Joseph Bildner, president of the 20-store 
Kings chain, thinks that self-service food markets are natural sales outlets for 
automobiles. Said he: “The trend in shopping is toward one-stop convenience. 
The whole family—husband, wife and kids—can now shop for their family car 
just like they shop for their food.” At week’s end, Plainfield families had bought 
five of the Hillmans. Price for the Minx convertible: $1,745, just about 83¢ a lb. 
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Roy Stevens 










of a Nation) Griffith to distribute films 
made independently by each of the part- 
ners. Now Fairbanks and Griffith were 
dead, Mary Pickford made no pictures 
and Chaplin almost none. All that the 
company had to offer a prospective buyer 
was a famous name and a system of 32 
film distribution exchanges in the U.S. 
and Canada losing about $25,000 a week. 

In a cryptic statement last week, Chap- 
lin’s office announced that U.A. had been 
sold. The buyer was a syndicate “of East- 
ern investors,” whose front man was Paul 
V. McNutt, ex-U.S. High Commissioner 
to the Philippines and former chairman 
of the War Manpower Commission. Nei- 
ther McNutt, Mary or Charlie would dis- 
close the terms, but Hollywood gossip was 
that McNutt & friends: 1) had agreed to 
pay some $5,000,000 for the company; 
2) hoped to produce films on their own; 
and 3) were dickering to hire independent 
Producer Stanley (The Men) Kramer 
(see CINEMA) to boss production. 


FOOD 


The Most Important People 
Michigan’s dimpled, 52-year-old Daniel 
F. Gerber has a favorite slogan: “Babies 
are the most important people.” He has 
good reason to think so; he claims to be 
the biggest U.S. manufacturer of baby 
foods.* His Gerber Products Co. last year 
grossed $42 million, netted $3,300,000. 
Babies are so important to President Ger- 


* Three top competitors: Heinz, Beech-Nut and 
Clapp’s. 
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8 PROFITABLE WAYS 
TO PERK UP BUSINESS 


ot weather jinx got your business? Sales slow? 
Action missing ? For fast relief turn to tele- 
grams—sure way to get attention and results 
every time! 


Combat hot weather inertia . . . arouse summer 
sales interest . . . get things done quicker during 
shorter work weeks. Telegrams save time and 
effort . . . increase efficiency of slim vacation 
staffs. Telegrams can perk up your business during 
summer let-up. Let a Western Union representative 
show you how ... today! 


Be sure of fast, dependable delivery 
You can rely on speedy, always “on 
time” telegrams. Day or night, your 
message gets off—and “right now!” 
Avoid disappointment and risk of “too 
late” delivery. Don’t write—telegraph! 
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Worth its salt!—and Then Some. At the 
first blush, ic seems trivial—the little heat- 
secled label that covers the pouring spout on 
the best brand of table sale. But it’s Sanitary, 
sift-proof, moisture-repellent, and easily re- 
moved, And with few exceptions it’s made 
from Rhinelander Glassine. 





Something new in butter—or rather, butter 
in something new. The first new and different 
butter wrapper in years. It's Rhinelander 
Aqua-Tuf greaseproof parchment. Butter pack- 
ers agreeable to saving money would do well 
to investigate. 


Patty cake! Patty cake! —We mean the kind 
made of meat—like hamburgers, chipped 
steaks, tenderloins— formed to sandwich size 
by the packer. Wonderfully convenient for the 
home grill and snack shop. And the good 
flavor sealed in by Rhinelander Glassine. 


Glassine and Greaseproof —the functional 
popers that do so many tough jobs well, 


RHINELANDER, WISCONSIN 


ber that he prints his annual report in 
pink & blue, with his own picture framed 
in a blue ribbon bow (see cut). Gerber 
follows the U.S. birth-rate figures as eag- 
erly as a Brooklyn fan scanning Dodger 
batting averages. 

Back in 1926 Gerber got to brooding 
about the time his wife spent in the kitch- 
en chopping and straining vegetables for 
their two young children. Since his family 
ran a small canning plant at Fremont, 
Mich., Gerber decided to try straining and 
canning baby foods. The first products 
(peas, prunes, spinach, carrots, vegetable 
soup) were a success, both with the chil- 
dren and with Gerber’s wife. He felt sure 
that other mothers would like them too, 
but he had to find retail outlets, 

To get them, he took small ads in na- 
tional magazines offering housewives six 
cans of baby food for $1 and asking them 
to send in the names of their grocers. 





FatHEeR GERBER 
Baby liked it; so did Mother. 


Hundreds of women wrote to Gerber, and 
within 90 days he had persuaded scores of 
grocers to stock his wares. In the first 
year he sold $22,000 worth of baby 
foods. As sales grew, so did Gerber’s fam- 
ily (to five children), and as he added 
new products he tried them out on his 
own brood, 

In 1939 Gerber introduced chopped 
“junior” foods (for older children), later 
teamed up with Armour & Co. to put out 
chopped meat for moppets—a product 
which, along with the rising birth rate, 
helped Gerber double his sales in the last 
three years alone. Last week, Dan Gerber 
was betting that the U.S. trend toward 
bigger families would continue. Having 
already spent $5,000,000 on expansion 
since the war, he announced plans to 
spend $3,000,020 more for new manufac- 
turing space at Fremont, a new warehouse 
in Rochester, a cereal plant in Oakland, 
Calif. and a new affiliate which will sell 
Gerber products in Canada. 





MILESTONES 


Died. Lawrence Morris Markey, 51, 
reporter and novelist, The New Yorker’s 
original (1925-33) “Reporter at Large”; 
killed by a rifle bullet (the coroner en- 
tered an open verdict); in Halifax, Va. 


Died. George Gard (“Buddy”) De 
Sylva, 54, ubiquitous songwriter of the 
’208, Hollywood and Broadway producer; 
of a heart ailment: in Hollywood. As a 
Tin Pan Alley lyricist, he wrote such hits 
as Sonny Boy, Memory Lane, Somebody 
Loves Me. In the ’30s, turned movie- 
maker, he produced five Shirley Temple 
heart-throbbers. In 1939-40 he tried 
Broadway, produced three smash musicals 
(DuBarry Was a Lady, Louisiana Pur- 
chase, Panama Hattie] within a year. 





Died. Howard Edward Babcock, 61, 
farm-born Cornell farm economist; of a 
heart ailment; in Manhattan, He argued 
that the U.S. farm economy would be 
bolstered, and U.S. health improved, if 
farmers would raise more livestock and 
consumers would eat more livestock prod- 
ucts, devised a calf-faced, rooster-crested, 
turkey-winged cow-pig-sheep, the “Uni- 
mal” (True, June 19), aS @ symbol of 
his program. 


Died. Annie Henrietta Yule (Lady 
Yule), 75, one of the world’s richest wid- 
ows, whose husband (and cousin) Sir 
David (“Scottish King of the Indian Jute 
Trade”) left her some $100 million when 
he died in 1928; in St. Albans. England. 
She preferred animals to people, kept a 
racing stable and a menagerie, bought 
broken-down draft horses and put them 
to pasture on her estate. 


Died. Joseph Peter Grace, 78, onetime 
president (1906-29) and board chairman 
(1929-46) of W. R. Grace & Co. (banking, 
mines, textiles, Grace Line, Panagra ), 
founded in Peru in 1854 by his father; in 
Manhasset, N.Y. 


Died. General Evangeline Cory Booth, 
84, the Salvation Army’s fourth world 
general (1934-39), daughter of its British 
founder, William Booth; in Hartsdale, 
N.Y. Auburn-haired “Little Eva” was 
born the same year as the Army. Long- 
time head of the Army in the U.S., she 
won a bitter fight with brother Bramwell 
Booth to make the generalship elective, 
was herself elected to succeed Bramwell’s 
successor, Edward John Higgins. 


Died. Elsie de Wolfe Mendl (Lady 
Mendl), eightyish, mauve-decade Broad- 
way actress (who numbered Ethel Barry- 
more among her understudies), haute 
monde interior decorator, international- 
set party-giver; in Versailles, France. She 
married Sir Charles Mendl after a long 
spinsterhood, lived into a fabulously 
sprightly old age, delighted gossip colum- 
nists with handstands at parties and hair 
dyes ranging from pink to vivid green. 
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bP 


When you go to sleep in a “fireproof” 
Piel, ; hotel, how safe are you? Consider this: 
A hotel of “fireproof” construction is very much like 
a stove. The walls won't burn, but the contents will. 
A small flame, kindling at the bottom, can be fanned 
upward by hot drafts until it mushrooms into a holo- 


caust. In all too many hotel fires, this has been the case, 


No ... “fireproof” construction alone is not enough, 
Authorities agree that the way to control fire, to hold 
losses to a minimum, to protect lives, is an automatic 
sprinkler system, Grinnell Automatic Sprinkler Sys- 
tems check fire at its source, wherever and whenever 


it strikes, night or day, with automatic certainty. 
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ii You’re safe until the fire starts 
4 


i LOOK FOR THE GRINNELL SPRINKLER HEADS ON GUARD 


Many hotels have provided this complete protec- 
tion against fire. Look for the famous Grinnell sprinkler 
heads in the hotel where you stop, in the hospitals and 
institutions in your locality, the schools your children 
attend, the plant where you work, in theatres, stores 
and all public gathering places. They are your assur- 
ance of positive, automatic fire protection. 

Grinnell Company Inc., Providence, Rhode Island 


GRINNELL 


PROTECTION SYSTEMS 
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CINEMA 


Box Office 


The five movies that drew the largest 
crowds during the month of June were 
still jamming U.S. box offices in July. 
The leaders, according to a Variety poll 
of 24 key cities: 

1) Father of the Bride (M-G-M) 

2) Annie Get Your Gun (M-G-M) 

3) Caged (Warner) 





4) The Gunfighter (20th Century-Fox) 
5) Night and the City (20th Century- 
Fox) 


Title Changes of the Week 

RKO Radio Pictures took a step to- 
wards clarity in movie titles last week by 
switching Smiler With a Gun, The Wall 
Outside and Bed of Roses to His Kind of 
Woman, The Company She Keeps and 
Born To Be Bad. 


Real-Life Ending 


Shortly after a Tommy gun cut down 
Sicilian Badman Salvatore Giuliano last 
fortnight (Tre, July 17), a British cam- 
era crew took off for Sicily to make a film 
about the bandit’s bloody exploits. Pro- 
ducer Nelson Scott revealed that he had 
ordered the story written months ago, had 
patiently waited ever since for the real- 
life ending. 

Scheduled for August production, the 
film will star Irish Actor Kieron Moore 
as the wily outlaw, with possibly Anna 
Magnani or Silvana Mangano supplying 
the love interest. If neither cinemactress 
is signed, a beauty contest will be held to 
find a sweetheart for Giuliano, For expert 
details, Producer Scott hopes to call on 
Colonel Ugo Luca, who baited publicity- 
lover Giuliano by disguising his troops as 
moviemen filming a bandit picture. 








Bossy Driscott, Rosert NEwToN (RIGHT) & Pirates 
In never-never land, a double steal. 


The New Pictures 
Treasure Island (Walt Disney; RKO 


Radio) is Walt Disney’s first movie made 
with live actors only. For a generation of 
small fry brought up on comic books, its 
Technicolor is gaudy enough to bring 
Robert Louis Stevenson’s classic to life. 
For adults, the film will prompt sentimen- 
tal memories of their first encounter with 
cached doubloons and double-crossing buc- 
caneers—and perhaps make them wonder 
a little that they could ever have taken it 
so seriously, 

The picture was shot in England (so 
that Producer Disney could use some of 
his own impounded treasure), but the 
Story still takes place in the never-never 





Marton Branpo & Teresa WRIGHT 
For utter hopelessness, no slick solution. 
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land of young boys’ heads. It is played so 
broadly by British actors in stock-com- 
pany style that even the youngest fan can 
follow the adventures of the cast’s only 
U.S. actor, Bobby (The Window) Dris- 
coll, as Cabin Boy Jim Hawkins.* 

It also offers the fun of watching an eye- 
rolling, lip-twitching Robert Newton as 
he wallows outrageously through the role 
of Long John Silver, one of fiction’s most 
ingratiating scoundrels. Disney apparently 
liked him well enough to let him steal the 
whole treasure (as well as the picture), 
instead of the single sack of coins that 
Stevenson let him get away with. 


The Men (Stanley Kramer; United 
Artists) ranks with the handful of extraor- 
dinary movies that do credit not only to 
their makers but to Hollywood. In an in- 
dustry that lives by the box office, the 
film is remarkable, first of all, for tackling 
a touchy subject: the salvage of war- 
wounded paraplegics, men hopelessly para- 
lyzed from the waist down. More remark- 
able, the subject has been handled with 
frankness, taste and dramatic skill. The 
result is realistic, unsentimental and emo- 
tionally powerful. 

Producer Stanley (Champion, Home of 
the Brave) Kramer's film is especially 
notable for avoiding the slick solution and 
the easy out. It is not a picture in which 
faith-healers or master surgeons, in the 
last reel, make cripples walk again. Its 
basic theme is courage—courage in the 
face of utter hopelessness. It eloquently 
shows that cripples cannot get along with 
the world or themselves—and neither. for 
that matter, can normal people—unless 
they face reality and come to terms with it. 

Based on research in a California vet- 





* Last played on the screen by Jackie Coo in 
1934. Before that, in half a dozen versions going 
back as far as 1908, the role was always taken 
by a girl, 
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“You mean I use 


Milonochlorobenzene?” 


Yes sir, every time you climb a pole your safety and 
comfort indirectly depend on monochlorobenzene. 
For this important chemical is used in the manu- 
facture of the rubber gloves you wear, as well as 
other industrial rubber products, essential to a 
lineman’s job. 


In fact, all of us use monochlorobenzene at one time 
or another! 


DDT for control of insects on the farm and in the 
home is made from it. The new, printed draperies 
that contribute so much charm to your home are 
colored by dyes made from aniline—a derivative 
of mono hlorobenzene. 


Resins for colorful table and counter tops, and 
chemicals that protect wood from termites and 
decay are made from phenol—still another impor- 
fant by -product of monochlorobenzene. 


These are but a few of the varied and many uses for 
this valuable chemical. Dow, as you might expect, 
is a leading producer of monochlorobenzene. 





of 


Industrial Users 





; Monochlorobenzene 


Dow, a leading producer of monochlorobenzene, has ample 
capacities to service industry's needs. Our nation-wide distribu- 
tion facilities assure users a dependable source of supply. For 


technical information and assistance write us at Midland. 


DOW ALSO PRODUCES—a wide range of indus- 
trial chemicals including glycols, solvents, phenol, 
caustic soda, pharmaceutical chemicals, plastics, 


and many other basic chemical products. 
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“ORDER FROM DOW” 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


or contact the nearest DOW branch office 


Atlenta 3, Ga. New York 20, N. Y. 
Boston 16, Mass. Philadelphia 2, Penn. 
Chicago 3, lil, St. Louis 8, Mo. 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 

Solee 2: Mics Son Francisco 4, Calif. 
Houston 2, Texas Seattle 1, Wash. 

los Angeles 14, Calif, Washington 5, D. C. 


Dow Chemical of Canada, Lid., Toronto 


DOW 


CHEMICALS 
INDISPENSABLE TO INDUSTRY 
AND AGRICULTURE 
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8 wrought iron work of 
Scotland is justly famed 
for its sincere artistry 
and craftsmanship. This 
gate was made during the 
17th century. The Scotch 
art of distilling is older 
by at least 200 years. 
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erans’ hospital, Carl Foreman’s script fol- 
lows the daily life of a hospital for para- 
plegics: the routine, the physical trials, 
the mental scars. Much of it is bitter, en- 
grossing stuff. Yet, as the paralyzed vet- 
erans fling b arbed wisecracks at one an- 
other and their ants, or cynically 
make light of their own condition, some 
of it is startlingly funny. 

The picture focuses sharply on a wise, 
fanatic illy conscientious doctor (Everett 
Sloane) and three patients: a well-edu- 
cated cynic (Jack Webb), a horse-playing 
loafer (Richard Erdman) who enjoys his 
invalidism at Government expense, and a 
good-natured Mexican-American (Arthur 
Jurado)* who is trying to win his release 
so he can get a house for his mother and 
his six brothers and sisters. But the brunt 
of the story and its theme is carried by 
a sullen, embittered patient (Marlon 
Brando) and the girl (Teresa Wright) 
who wants to go through with the mar- 
riage they planned before the war. 

Brando refuses to see her, resents ar 
attempt to help him. He struggles up from 
complete despair to an awakened will to 
live, then to physical rehabilitation, hope 
—and further disillusionment, and finally, 
after he has grappled with the facts and 
not been thrown, to his real beginning. It 
is a growing-up process that the girl, in 
her different way, must go through too. 
Their suffering, and the glimpses of the 
other characters’ struggles, make the film 
a moving salute to the human spirit. 

The Men’s flaws are such minor ones as 
Dimitri Tiomkin’s musical score, which is 























so overexcited that it sometimes gets in 
the way of the action. Director Fred (The 
Search) Zinneman’s sensitive work clear- 
ly places him in the first rank of screen 
directors. The film is full of fine perform- 
ances, especially by Actors Sloane and 
Webb and Actress Wri 
Marlon Brando, in his first movie appear- 
ance, does a magnificent job. His halting 
mumbled delivery, glowering silences and 
expert simulation of paraplegia do not 
suggest acting at all; they look chillingly 
like the real thing, 


it. Broadway's 








Broadway's 26-year-old Marlon Brando 
spent his first four weeks in Hollywood 
learning to live in a wheelchair with 31 
paraplegics in a veterans’ hospital ward. 
By the time shooting started on The Men 
intense, moody Actor Brando knew, as 
well as any whole man could, how it feels 
to be paralyzed from the waist down. 

Such wholehearted concentration on his 
craft may partly explain Nebraska-born 
Brando’s rapid rise to stardom. Without 
much formal education, he left home at 
19 to make a name for himself on the 
stage. He was luckier than most. After a 
year’s study at Manhattan’s Dramatic 
Workshop and in summer stock, he was 
cast by Rodgers & Hammerstein as the 
son in their 1944 J Remember Mama. 
From then on, says Brando, “I never had 
to look for work.” 

In quick succession he got fat parts in 





* Jurado is one of the 45 actually paralyzed vet- 
erans who act in the film. 
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Maxwell Anderson’s short-lived Truckline 
Cafe; Katharine Cornell’s production of 
Candida and Ben Hecht’s A Flag Is Born. 
In 1947, he found himself an overnight 
Broadway sensation as the brutish lout of 
a husband in A Streetcar Named Desire. 
He is still not certain that he fully “suc- 
ceeded in some aspects of the part,” in 
spite of the fact that one critic called him 
“our theater’s most memorable young ac- 
tor at his most memorable.” 

After seeing his performance in The 
Men, Hollywood began to believe Brando’s 
extravagant advance publicity. His per- 
sonal eccentricities, as well as his acting 
skill, had the film colony agog. He ap- 
peared to be the first genuine “character” 
since Garbo. Dressed in his usual cotton 
T-shirt and greasy jeans, Brando shunned 
the big stars and their glittering parties, 
brushed Hedda Hopper aside with a few 
vague grunts, spent most of his time 
roaming the back alleys and bars, some- 
times without shoes. The $150 weekly 
allowance from his father (who invests 
the rest of Brando’s earnings in Nebraska 
cattle) was always gone in a few days, 
much of it handed out in fistfuls to 
friends, shoeshine boys and waitresses. 

Brando dodged all of Hollywood’s allur- 
ing, long-term offers. Beyond signing for 
$75,000 to do the screen version of Street- 
car, he has no definite plans for the future. 
His one ambition is to “become a good 
actor.” If he could some day wangle his 
way into London’s Old Vic company, he 
would like that. 


Current & Cuoice 

Kind Hearts and Coronets. A witty 
British comedy about an Edwardian gen- 
tleman who murders his way into the peer- 
age; with Alec Guinness playing eight 
roles (True, July 3). 

The Lawless. An unblinking look at 
mob violence in a California town; with 
Macdonald Carey and Gail Russell 
(Time, July 3). 

The Asphalt Jungle. Director John 
Huston examines a band of criminals 
as human beings while documenting a 
$1,000,000 burglary; with Sterling Hay- 
den and Louis Calhern (Trae, June 19). 

Father of the Bride. Spencer Tracy in 
a delightfully funny adaptation of Edward 
Streeter’s bestseller (Tre, May 29). 

The Big Lift. Romance, heavy-handed 
propaganda and the Berlin airlift, crowded 
into an overambitious but absorbing film; 
with Montgomery Clift and Paul Douglas 
(Tme, May 8). 

Annie Get Your Gun. Betty Hutton at 
large in a sensibly faithful version of 
Irving Berlin's musicomedy hit (Tre, 
April 24). 

City Lights. Charlie Chaplin’s 19-year- 
old but still spry “comedy romance in 
pantomime” (Tre, April 17). 

Cinderella. Walt Disney rounds out the 
cast of the fairy-tale classic with some be- 
guiling birds and beasts (Tre, Feb. 20). 

The Third Man. Melodramatic skul- 
duggery in postwar Vienna, written by 
Graham Greene and directed by Carol 
Reed; with Joseph Cotten, Orson Welles 
and Valli (Troe, Feb. 6). 
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There is a competent Home 


The Home Indemnity Company, 


AMER 
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Two wrens who set up house- 
keeping in the mail box gave 
Joel Chandler Harris’s home 
its name. Rather than disturb 
the little birds he once took a 
distinguished visitor to the rear 
entrance, 

The famous Georgia - born 
author always insisted that his 
success was entirely accidental. 
The “accident” that launched 
his newspaper career at the age of fourteen was securing a job as printer's 
devil on The Countryman. While setting type he managed to include his 
own articles and soon became an acknowledged contributor. 

During a yellow fever epidemic in Savannah he fled with his family to 
an Atlanta hotel where he registered as “J. C. Harris, one wife, two bow- 
legged children and a bilious nurse.” His humor so cheered the panic- 
stricken guests that the hotel refused to render a bill. 

Remaining in Atlanta, Harris went to work for the Constitution where 
another “accident” occurred. When a former writer’s column was assigned to 
him, he introduced Uncle Remus, a character of his own invention. Published 
in book form, the numerous Uncle Remus stories achieved world renown. 

Though Harris enlarged the Wren’s Nest with his increased earnings he 
never abandoned his simple habits. He shunned publicity and when appear- 
ing with his friend Mark Twain was too bashful to read his stories aloud. 
With great difficulty he was persuaded to visit President Theodore Roosevelt 
who later wrote, “All of our family agreed that we had never received in 
the White House a pleasanter friend or a man whom we were more 
delighted to honor.” 

The Wren’s Nest in Atlanta where Harris lived for twenty-seven years 
is today maintained by the Uncle Remus Memorial Association. 


The belowed Uncle Remus 





The Home, through its agents and brokers, is America’s leading insurance 


protector of American homes and the homes of American industry. 


representative in your 
community to serve your 
insurance needs Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y. 


FIRE . AUTOMOBILE ° MARINE 


Copyright 1950, The Home Insurance Company 


we » DHE | HOME * 


Company 


an affiliate, writes Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 
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Growing Pains 


Two Aootescents (268 pp.}—A/berto 
Moravia—Farrar, Straus ($2.75). 


In the postwar U.S. boom in Italian 
fiction, 42-year-old Alberto Moravia has 
already won a bright place for himself with 
The Woman of Rome (Time, Nov. 21). 
The two long stories in Two Adolescents 
add to his shine. In each of them Author 
Moravia tackles one of writing’s trickiest 
problems, telling what happens to a boy 
in the transition between childhood and 
manhood. Writers describing this haunt- 
ing, tragicomic change of life too often 
bog down in self-pity and autobiography. 
But Moravia has pared away all ego- 
centric mush from these two hardheaded 
stories. They have the clarity and bite of 
a good, dry Orvieto wine. 

In the first story, life lays a sudden 
crass hand on the innocence of 13-year-old 
Agostino. He is staying at a seaside resort 
with his lovely widowed mother. She has 
made up to him for his father’s death by 
being even more to him than most moth- 
ers. But when she falls in love with a 
young man, she has little time for Agos- 
tino. Idling about the beach, he gets in 
with a bunch of young toughs, sons of the 
waiters and fishermen. They know a world 
which well-to-do Agostino has never even 
glimpsed, a world of hardship and cyni- 
cism just beneath poverty-stricken Italy’s 
thin skin of luxury and pleasure. 

They take sinister pleasure in initiating 
this soft young bourgeois. For a few days, 
still a child, but no longer innocent, Agos- 
tino treads a razor edge between ugly 
aberration and normal growing up, until 
innate decency brings him through. 

Fifteen-year-old Luca, hero of the sec- 


Alfred Eisenstaedt—Pix 
ALBERTO MORAVIA 
More useful than jabberwocky? 
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ond story, runs into another kind of ado- 
lescent trouble. Gangling, oversensitive, 
growing ahead of his mental and physical 
strength, he is not strong enough to take 
the shocks life has to offer. The girl of his 
first grown-up affair almost seduces him 
back to a love of life. But when he goes 
to keep their first rendezvous he finds her 
ill, and within a few days she is dead. He 
takes refuge in psychosomatic illness, until 
a gentle, understanding nurse helps him 
to manhood and to a courageous accept- 
ance of the human lot. One false step with 
this story would have taken Author Mo- 
ravia deep into the treacle pit, but he 
handles it with unerring skill. 

Many a parent with a homebred Agos- 
tino or Luca agonizing about the house 
may find Moravia’s insights more useful 
than pounds of professional psychological 
jabberwocky. 


Big-City Documentary 


Tomsoy (215 pp.)—Hal Ellson— 
Scribner ($2.75). 


Life in the Harps, a teen-age Manhat- 
tan slum gang, was as rigidly hierarchical 
as in a primitive tribe. When the president 
wanted to issue a command, his personal 
stooge called the gang to attention by 
shouting “Time! Time!” If a fellow had 
his initials scratched on the arm of a deb 
(a girl member), no other Harp was al- 
lowed to touch her until she formally de- 
clared that she was through with him. 
Modeling themselves after such movie 
heroes as Alan Ladd (‘The way he beats 
his women! He stomps them”), the Harps 
treated their debs with elaborately casual 
brutality. 

During the hot, muggy summers the 
Harps never knew what to do with them- 
selves. They wandered the streets at night, 
robbing stores and jumping drunks. They 
fought with neighboring gangs, ostensibly 
because their territory had been invaded, 
but mostly because they were bored and 
unhappy. All the while they lived by the 
code of the adolescent lower depths: never 
show fear, always act tough. 

“That Stuff." This is the gruesome 
world of Tomboy, a novel with the stiff 
and one-dimensional authenticity of a so- 
cial worker's report. Every incident in the 
book, says Author Ellson, is true, based 
on material he collected while working as 
a “recreational therapist” with young de- 
linquents in New York City. 

At the center of Ellson’s novel stands 
Tomboy, the leader of the girl Harps. On 
the surface she is hard and violent, able 
to beat up many of the boys in the gang, 
slick at robbery and negotiating with 
fences. Actually, she is a confused and 
wounded child. She hates her home because 
her father drinks and her stepmother 
scolds. She resents being a girl, she mis- 
treats the other girls when they attract 
the boys, she scorns love movies because 
“that stuff gets me sick all the time.” 

Tomboy’s one friend is Mick, the most 











Hat ELLson 
More reporter than novelist. 


timid boy in the gang. When he is killed 
in a robbery, Tomboy is left alone in a 
world of fear and violence. At the novel’s 
end, she is hopping a freight car to get 
away from the police. 

Miniature Mobsters. Despite its fasci- 
nating subject, Tomboy is no great shakes 
as a novel. Its surface action is credible 
enough, but when Therapist-Novelist Ell- 
son tries to explain what makes his little 
hoodlums run, he is much too pat and pre- 
dictable. Unlike such other slum novelists 
as James T. Farrell (Studs Lonigan) and 
Nelson Algren (The Man with the Golden 
Arm), he lacks the gift for individualizing 
his miniature mobsters and_ thereby 
arousing sympathy for them. The chances 
are that Ellson, who is a better reporter 
than novelist, would have done just as 
well to turn his notes into a straight, big- 
city documentary. The reader, if he likes, 
can do that as he reads. 


The Dim Brother 


Journey into THE Seve: Beinc THE Let- 
TERS, PAPERS AND JouRNALS OF LEO STEIN 
(331 pp.}—Edited by Edmund Fuller— 
Crown ($4). 


Gertrude Stein was merely Leo Stein’s 
tag-along sister for the first half of their 
lives: in Pittsburgh, where they were 
born; in Vienna and California, where 
they were brought up, and in Paris, where 
they went to live. Until they were in 
their 30s, it was Leo who was the clever 
one. He knew about ideas and he knew 
about pictures, and he told Gertrude. 
Then, to Leo’s astonishment, Gertrude 
began to turn into a genius. People began 
to take her inspired gobbledygook seri- 
ously, and she began to buy Picasso's 
new cubist paintings against her brother’s 
advice. 

It turned out that she was on to a win- 
ner. After World War I, Hemingway and 
the crowd who read and wrote for Eugene 
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It’s Harder Than Ever 








new application of war-born radar—originally 


tested by the Connecticut State Police and 
now in use in several states—is helping to make the 
highways safer. Conspicuous posting of “Radar 
Speed Control Zones” is automatically reducing 


speeds to safer levels. 


Like your automobile radio, the Electromatic Speed 
Meter owes its compact size and much of its depend- 
able operation to a Mallory Vibrator, a device which 
must operate with absolute precision at a pulse of 
115 strokes per second—a challenging problem for 
economical volume production. Mallory pioneered 
the first commercial production of vibrators and 


now provides more of them for assembly in mobile 


To Get Away With Speeding 


PP ect, 


Now radar is helping to reduce speeding. As a car flashes 
by, the police officer glances at an instrument and reads 
the offender's precise speed. He radios another patrol car 
down the highway and the violator is flagged to a stop— 
with indisputable evidence and without a dangerous chase. 





radios than all other manufacturers combined. 


Just as Mallory precision components contributed 
to the development of standard broadcasting and 
mobile communication systems ... Mallory products 
are now playing an important part in the refinement 
of radar, television equipment and other new develop- 


ments in the ever-broadening field of electronics, 


Mallory’s unique combination of imagination, cre- 
ative engineering and precision production facilities 
has earned the respect of many industries depending 
upon products of electronics, electro-chemistry and 
metallurgy. This experience is available to any 
manufacturer interested in turning out a better 
product at a lower cost. 





MALLORY 
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SERVING INDUSTRY with Capacitors * Contacts « Controls + 
Rectifiers « Switches * Vibrators « Power Supplies « 
Resistance Welding Materials * Special Non-Ferrous Alloys 
Mallory Dry Batteries, The Original Mercury Batteries 






P.R. MALLORY & CO., Inc., INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 


ONLIWON TOWELS 





Secretary Confesses 


She Changed Her Mind 


“I took for granted that using 
paper towels was an undesirable 
way of drying one’s hands. I 
always preferred cloth. 

“But, when they put Onliwon 
Paper Towels in our wash- 
rooms, I changed my mind en- 
tirely. 

“I really like Onliwon Towels 
very much. They have many 
pleasing qualities — and you get 
a fresh, clean towel each time 
you dry your hands.” 

Onliwon Towels are strong 
when wet, absorbent, lint-free 
and pleasant to use — the most 
economical and efficient towel 
service for every washroom 
throughout plant, store, shop or 
office building. 


Onliwon 
Paper Towels 
Toilet Tissue 

Toilet Seat 

Covers 


A.P.W. PRODUCTS COMPANY, INC. 
ALBANY 1, N.Y. 


ONLIWON TOWELS 


Wherever there’s a washroom 
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or] Mydans—Lirt 
GERTRUDE STEIN 
To his astonishment, people took her seriously. 


Jolas’ magazine transition flocked admir- 
ingly round Gertrude, the great writer. 
People who liked pictures came to look at 
her collection. Leo had turned into Ger- 
trude’s dim brother. 

"God What a Liar!"' He stayed that 
way. This collection of letters and ex- 
cerpts from his journals, printed with 
fragments of an autobiography and part 
of an unfinished book (Leo died in 1949), 
shows mainly how bitterly he resented it. 
Many of the letters are petulant com- 
plaints about Gertrude’s success. “I sim- 
ply cannot take Gertrude seriously as a 
literary phenomenon.” The Autobiogra- 
phy of Alice B. Toklas riled him especial- 
ly. “God what a liar she is!” One of the 
last things he wrote was a memorandum 
about his dislike of her and all her works. 
In 1946, when he heard that she was 
dead of cancer, he wrote: “I can’t say it 
touches me. I had lost not only all regard, 
but all respect, for her.” 

The unfinished autobiography and the 
unfinished book will not do much to 
change Leo's status. The autobiography 
shows him to be an arrogant dilettante 
claiming an exhaustive knowledge of sub- 
jects with which he had had the briefest 
brushes. At 22, he dismissed history as 
inaccurate rubbish. At 28, he put all 
the philosophy worth knowing onto two 
sheets of note paper. 

Ten years later he had an inspiration 
in his bath one night and by morning had 
evolved a theory of human consciousness 
that put him, he felt, many years ahead 
of the psychologists. A year after that he 
spent a week staring into the open fire in 
his Paris apartment, occasionally knock- 
ing off to munch a crust, take a bath, or 
catnap on the floor for an hour or so. 
At the end of it—through “sheer imagina- 
tion,” since he was no mathematician— 





Leo STEIN 


he had evolved a “mystical realization” 
of the theory of relativity, which put him 
in a class with Einstein. 

"Man Is an Animal." The arrogance of 
these claims is equaled only by their lack 
of substance. In fact Leo’s intellectual 
life was almost wholly given up to a pro- 
longed self-analysis on Freudian lines. He 
diagnosed a big part of his neurosis as a 
“pariah complex,” and for the last 25 
years of his life he tended his complex as 
lovingly as a house-bound spinster caring 
for a windowful of potted plants. 

When the analysis was over, Leo felt 
that he really had something to say to 
the world. He cleared the way for his 
final statement with a book on esthetics 
(which showed by implication how wrong 
Gertrude had always been about prose, 
poetry and pictures). Then he began the 
great work, Modestly he said, “It is the 
first really sane book on what serves as 
religion that was ever written. . .” 

The great discovery the book was to 
demonstrate was that “man is an animal. 
It is very questionable whether he is any- 
thing more.” Fragments show that it was 
going to be an account of Leo’s analysis 
of Leo. What little of it he had achieved 
before his death is a dingy chronicle of 
sterile pride and self-love. Leo’s journey 
into the self took him into a desert. 


With the Current 


A StretcH ON THE River (242 pp.J— 
Richard Bissell—Little, Brown ($2.75). 


Dick Bissell, 37, is now the manager of 
a clothing factory in Dubuque and a set- 
tled citizen, but for a while he had river 
fever as bad as Huck Finn ever did. 

It came over him gradually. When he 
was packed off to Phillips Exeter Acad- 
emy from his home near Catfish Creek 
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One corner of BEMAC—Boeing Electro-Mechanical Analogue Computer 


WiWlylMg Tdea”! 


This strange aircraft has no pilot—no 
engine — no actual existence. It may 
never even have been sketched on a 
drawing board. It’s just an idea in an en- 
gineer’s mind. Yet it is possible to fly it! 

As part of the research constantly go- 
ing on in Bocing’s experimental labora- 
tories, such “flights” have actually been 
made. You know the shape of your 
imaginary aircraft — its airfoil, weight 
and dimensions — its propelling power. 
You stipulate the conditions under which 


it is to operate—altitude, wind direction 
and other factors which will affect its 
flight. Feed all these figures into a maze 
of wires, vacuum tubes, tiny gears, shafts 
and motors and flip a switch. Instantly 
the remarkable Boeing-developed 
BEMAC flight simulator charts the 
second-by-second performance of your 
idea almost as fully and accurately as 
if you were flying it! 

Such devices are of immense value 
in the development of guided missiles 


Built by Boeing for the U. S. Air Force are the new 8-47 Stratojet Bombers, 


8-50 Superfortresses and C-97 Stratofreighters; for the U. S. Army, L-15 Scout liaison planes; 


and trans-sonic aircraft of the future. 
This and the other equipment which 
make up Bocing’s unique aeronautical 
laboratories save years of time and mil- 
lions of dollars that would otherwise 
go into trial-and-error experiments. 


America must hold its leadership in 
the air. Just as it takes the nation’s 
keenest young men to operate and serv- 
ice the modern planes of the Air Force, 
it requires the best engineering minds 
to design and produce new aircraft. 


SS OEMNM 


and for five of the world's leading airlines, fleets of the new twin-deck Stratocrulsers, 


SEE 
the Difference ! 


You'll know at a glance — 
Frigidaire Water Coolers 
have the smart styling you 
want for your business. 


HEAR 
the Difference! 


They're whisper-quiet— 
thanks to the simplest re- 
frigerating unit ever built. 
It’s the famous Meter-Miser 
— warranted for 5 years. 


ENJOY 
the 
Difference ! 















And it’s a refreshing difference—drink- 
ing water that’s always chilled to just- | 
right coolness. You're sure to agree— 


You cant match a 


FRIGIDAIRE =~ 
Water Cooler 


Only one with the Meter-Miser ee 










Frigidaire Water Coolers 
meet every need. Call your 
Frigidaire Dealer. Or write 
Frigidaire Division of Gen- 
eral Motors, Dayton 1, O 
In Canada, Leaside 12, Ont, 
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in Iowa, he became coxswain of the crew; 
when he graduated from Harvard in 1936, 
he shipped out on a Standard Oil tanker 
bound for South America. Finally he went 
to work as deck hand, mate and pilot on a 
succession of Mississippi river boats—die- 
sel towboats and stern-wheelers. A Stretch 
on the River is his first, largely autobio- 
graphical novel based on those days, 








Mark Twain would have liked A Stretch 
on the River, but not Mark’s genteel wife 
Livy. The fact is that Deck Hand Bill 
Joyce thought and talked mostly about 
women and so did Joe, the second mate. 

Like Author Bissell, Bill Joyce had 
some fancy schooling and a_ well-to-do 
father. When he reported for work on the 
towboat Jnland Coal after being turned 
down by the Navy in 1942, he went 
aboard sardonically quoting from Moby 
Dick (“Call me Ishmael”) at the tow- 
boat's. second mate. But after he had fin- 
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Eleanor Holm—Billy Rose 
“steals the show" 


@ Mr. and Mrs. Billy Rose flew Buenos 
Aires-Balboa lap of their round-the-world 
flight aboard El InterAmericano. “Our 3 
big impressions . . . confidence in the 
pilots ... luxurious plane... picturesque 
stops en route. In the air, E/ JnterAmericano 
Steals the show.” 

El InterAmericano is the fastest daily 
flight from the U. S. A. to Buenos Aires. 
De luxe DC-6 Sleeper follows the short 
route... via Pan American and Panagra 
from Miami to Balboa, Guayaquil, Lima, 
Santiago, “B.A.” Call your Travel Agent 
or Pan American, U. S. Sales Agents for 








John Reynolds—Cedor Rapids G 
Prior Bisset 
“Call me Ishmael.” 


ished his first year Joyce had river fever 
bad, had his sights set on a mate’s job and 
even put river life above his girl. Of 
course he got the girl, wound up a pilot. 

A Stretch on the River is a slight and 
rambling saga and its humor runs largely 
to wisecracks, but it has a fine, easy fa- 
miliarity with river life and describes its 
spell with casual, vernacular effectiveness. 
Though the book is no Huckleberry Finn, | 
it has some of Mark Twain’s own feeling | 
for the rugged, easygoing river hands on 
the Mississippi. 


Not Really 


Here's Enctano (378 pp.J|—Ruth Mc- 
Kenney and Richard Bransten—Harper 


($3.75). 


The England of Ruth McKenney and 
her husband Richard Bransten is not un- 
like the Greenwich Village she described 
in My Sister Eileen—a place considerably 
more productive of mad fun and giggling 
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Amazing dis- 
covery, TU- 
FIDE, looks like 
leather... feels like 
. leather .. . outwears 
leather 2 to 1! TUFIDE is 

c weather-proof, scuff-proof, 
flame-resistant, and wipes clean 

with a damp cloth. The only luggage 
that's unconditionally guaranteed for 5 
years. TUFIDE luggage also features 
“Lifetime Edge” and “Lifetime Handle” 
—guaranteed for life of bag. See TU- 
FIDE luggage and matching business 
Cases at your dealer...or write for 
FREE FACTS about TUFIDE today. 
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fits than the real thing. The book is de- 
signed for the intending tourist, a figure 
Author McKenney seems to picture as a 
rather backward 14-year-old for whom 
things have to be put very, very simply, 





especially dull and dif-fi-cult things like | 


history. 

Sometimes things get so simple that 
they stop being history. Brooding over the 
tomb of Robert Curthose, Duke of Nor- 
mandy, in Gloucester’s handsome cathe- 
dral, McKenney drops into a palsy-walsy 
reverie: “Poor old Robert. I have always 
wondered why they called him Curthose. 
Maybe his stockings kept slipping down, 
the way mine did in the sixth grade?” 
When dealing with the world of here & 
now, Author McKenney drops into a 
dear-diary style more suggestive of Anita 
Loos’s Lorelei Lee than of an ex-staff 
writer of the New Masses. “In fact, I 
think leaving debris around even in a 
place totally remote, is antisocial and 
swinish; people who throw sardine cans 
into babbling brooks . . . probably ought 
to be shot.” 

When all the twitterment is over, the 
patient reader will find that he has been 
sold the hoary old tourist round of cathe- 
drals and castles, the Tower of London, 
and all. The only new thing McKenney 
has to offer is a minority opinion on crick- 
et—a wonderful game, it seems, after all. 


Recent & READABLE 

Orley Farm, by Anthony Trollope. 
Country life in Victorian England with a 
full-blown Trollopean cast of characters 
and enough novelist’s insight to equip a 
baker’s dozen contemporary fictioneers: 
re-issued as the first of a new Trollope 
series (Trae, July 10). 

Follow Me Down, by Shelby Foote. 
How a God-fearing Mississippi farmer is 
seized by temptation and driven to mur- 
der; a taut little novel of crime & passion 
(Tme, July 3). 

America Begins, edited by Richard 
M. Dorson. A selection from the diaries, 
memoirs, histories and letters of early 
American settlers provides some bright 
footnotes to the U.S. story (Tue, July 3). 

World Enough and Time, by Robert 
Penn Warren. Political intrigue, murder 
and a good man’s struggles of conscience 
in early roth Century Kentucky; a rich, 
uneven historical novel by the author of 
All the King’s Men (Time, June 26). 

There'll Always Be a Drayneflete, by 
Osbert Lancaster. A witty satire on the 
British way of life as seen through the 
architectural history of an imaginary 
country town (Tre, June 26). 

The Green Huntsman, by Henri Beyle 
(Stendhal). Book One of Stendhal’s un- 
finished “third masterpiece”; a pen-point 
dissection of life in a French garrison town 
of the 1830s, published in English for the 
first time (Tre, June 26). 

John Adams and the American Revo- 
lution, by Catherine Drinker Bowen. A 
brisk retossing of the salad days of the 
commonsensical second President of the 
U.S., which turns up a personality much 
crisper than most historians have allowed 
him (Time, June 19). 
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HOWN ABOVE are the Portland Cement Association’s new re- 
_ search and development laboratories near Chicago. They rep- 
resent a $3,000,000 investment by member companies of the Asso- 
ciation. The research carried on in these laboratories will benefit 
every American citizen because it will result in longer service life 
and lower annual cost of concrete construction. 


PCA has conducted an ever-expanding research and educational 
program since it was established with headquarters in Chicago in 
1916. Out of this program have come many new uses for and sig- 
nificant improvements in cement and concrete. One of these is air- 
entrained concrete, a new kind of concrete which adds years to the 
life of concrete pavements wherever they are subjected to severe 
freezing and the action of chemicals used for ice and snow removal. 
Another is tilt-up construction, an economical method of vasting 
walls flat and literally tilting them up into position. Still another 
is the development of firesafe, watertight, long-lasting, stormproof 
concrete construction for homes, hospitals, schools, farm structures 


and improvements and public buildings. 


PCA’s new laboratories will make possible an even more inten- 
sified research and development program. In these laboratories 
vailable 





research engineers and chemists have the finest facilitic 





anywhere for cement and concrete research. As in the past, results 
of this research will be freely dedicated to the people of America. 


33 W. Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois 


concrete ... through scientific research and engineering field work 





PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


improve and extend the uses of portland cement and 
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WATER CONDITIONING HEADQUARTERS FOR OVER 37 YEARS 
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A message to you 


from Sir Francis Bacon! 


Truly said, Sir Francis! Hard water is fretting. 
And plant equipment, too, “wears out apace” 
when attacked by this troublesome foe. 

Yet boiler scale, corrosion, and the production 
woes that go with them... all caused by unsuit- 
able process water... can be by-passed easily. 
Let Permutit’s 37 years of experience and full 
line of water conditioning equipment stop these 
troubles in your plant. 

Permutit treated process water helps speed up 
production, raise product quality, lower operat- 
ing costs! Write today for full information to 
The Permutit Company, Dept. T-7, 330 West 
42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y., or to Permutit 
Company of Canada, Ltd., Montreal. 











MISCELLANY 


Letter & Spirit. In Tampa, Fla., W. C. 
King, arrested for representing himself as 
an “FBI man,” was fined $50 although he 
insisted in court that as an employee of 
Florida Builders, Inc., he is, in fact, an 
FBI man. 





Efficiency Expert. In Washington, 
D.C., Hosea Savoy explained why he had 
burglarized the same store three times: 
“It was near my home and I didn’t want 
to walk too far,” 


Last Word. In Oklahoma City, Ossie 
Love, arrested for assault and battery on 


| his wife’s complaint, asked the cops to let 


him drive his car to headquarters and park 
it there “so she won't be able to drive it” 


Counter-Intelligence. In Raleigh, N.C.. 
G.Ls of the North Carolina Military Dis- 
trict were issued sun helmets and heavy 
wool scarves. 


Slicker, In Far Rockaway, N.Y., Ar- 
thur Brown, arrested in a chain store after 
the salesgirl he had spoken to ran scream- 
ing for help, finally succeeded in conv inc- 
ing police that 1) he was a porter em- 
ployed by the company and 2) he had 
told the girl he wanted to slick up, not 
stick up, the store, 


Silver Lining. In Bexhill, England, 
Mrs. Elsie Hayward opened a letter, 
found her lost ration books—minus the 
tea and candy coupons—and a religious 
tract exhorting the reader to give thanks 
for daily blessings. 


Example. In Boston, Mrs. Madeline H. 
Sweney, founder and president of The 
Order of the Olive Branch, an organization 
devoted to plumping for world peace, ap- 
peared in court on a charge (later dis- 
missed) of assault & battery. 


The Open Road. In Brooklyn, William 
Niacharico explained to cops hy he had 
climbed into a loaded municipal garbage 
truck and driven off: “It was a nice day 
and I felt like taking a ride.” 


The Face of the Future. In Portland, 
Me., when Robert B. Boyle told the court 
he was going to be married in five days. 
Judge Edmund P. Mahoney suspended 
Boyle’s $3 fine for traffic violation with 
the comment: “You will probably need all 
your spare money.” e 


Plumb Angry. In Baltimore, William 
Sampson ripped the kitchen sink from the 
wall, threw it at his wife. 


. - » Loved | Not Honor More. In 
Managua, Nicaragua, Volunteer Fireman 
Ruben Arroliga heard an alarm while 
standing at the altar with his prospective 
bride, told her to wait for him, dashed off 
to help put out the fire. 
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IN 87 LANDS... THE BEST IN THE HOUSE 


Imported in bottle 


a, by Hiram Walker & Sons Inc Peoria, Ill. Blended Canadian Whi sky. 





BAKED BEAN WIicH 


Husband home for lunch? Pamper him 
like this ... heap a halved bun with 
hot baked beans and a pair of SPAM 
slices, with that famous tender- 
mild ham flavor. Man-style salad of 
canned peach half and cottage cheese. SPAM. 
He'll say it's better than downtown. HITS THE SPOT! 


COLD OR HOT 


y - ~~ /!~ | 


SPAM is a registered trademark for a pure pork 
product, packed only in 12 oz. cans by Geo. A. Hormel & Co., Austin, Minn. 


Listen to MUSIC WITH THE HORMEL GIRLS—Coast to Coast every Sunday— ABC 





